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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


OME pertinent questions that apply with equal force in other 

contexts and not least to this Institute and this journal, are 

raised in this issue by Guy Hunter. He offers some reasons for 
attempting a closer definition of the possible functions of short-term 
residential colleges: ‘ There must arise a desire among the authori- 
ties who spend the money, to see what the long-term investment is 
going to be’ and the staff, he adds, must ask themselves occasionally, 
‘, . « Just what over the years do we hope to achieve?’ 

We have recently had an opportunity for stock-taking. The 
Institute is now decently housed and should be able to remain so, at 
any rate for twenty years. Visitors can be received in comfort and 
can be given working space with good access to books and records. 
An experimental series of tea-time meetings were arranged during 
February and March as something of a house-warming, and as an 
opportunity to promote discussion between field workers from bodies 
associated with the Institute. All this means that so far as the 
London Area is concerned we can hope to expand the role of the 
Institute in its two major tasks of encouraging co-operation and 
providing information, by a steady increase in personal contacts. 

But the majority after all are those ‘From London far’, and we 
have to consider how best to honour the term ‘ National’ in our 
title. Apart from personal visits, is there, for instance, a need for 
something much shorter than ‘Adult Education’ which might 
penetrate the professional crust and reach more freely to representa- 
tive members both of authorities and organizations? Can we help 
to quicken the flow of exchanges between those working in the 
new adult wings and centres which are still partly enveloped in the 
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embracing term of ‘ evening institute ’? Starting from the assumption 
that there is nothing inherently illiberal about technological educa- 
tion, can we contribute anything towards making that assumption 
more of a reality than at present it often is? 

The enquiry now proceeding into the development of adult 
education in Local Education Authority institutions and its relation 
to other aspects of further education, may help to answer these 
questions and in doing so suggest new points of departure for the 
Institute itself. ‘The enquiry is at present the Institute’s main com- 
mitment and a discussion of its results will figure in this year’s 
Conference programme. 

In ADULT EDUCATION itself we are trying in each issue to provide 
something of a feature element without limiting the variety of 
approach which the very nature of our field demands. ‘Centres’ in 
the December number, and ‘Science’ in this one, have been given 
some emphasis and in June we hope to treat ‘ Broadcasting’ in the 
same way. We intend to give the bulk of our review space to books 
about adult education and to those which are aimed with some 
deliberation at the adult study group, but we shall try in most issues 
to provide substantial review-teaching articles covering broad fields 
of interest on the lines of R. B. Cant’s article on the ‘ Teaching of 
Economics’ last September and of G. E. Curtis’s this quarter. 

We shall be very glad of help in working, like Guy Hunter, 
towards a closer definition of functions. 

* * * 

The need for closer contact between BBC personnel and field 
workers in Adult Education is recognized in the ‘Report of the 
Broadcasting Committee, 1949’. 

It was the sense of this need that led the Institute Council to 
make its representations to the Committee and to supplement them 
with oral evidence. The report will be fully reviewed in the June 
number and we have also been promised a survey of the experimental 
work in Further Education which the BBC has been conducting 
during the last three years. 

The personal relations that have been established in the course of 
that work are likely to be of special value in the attempt to ‘ make a 
fresh attack . . . in raising the citizen’s understanding of the world 
around him’ for which the Beveridge report calls. ‘We do not 
know ’, concludes the section on Educational Broadcasting, ‘ whether 
the time is yet ripe to re-establish an Advisory Council for Adult 
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Education, but the time is certainly ripe for the Corporation to 
invite all others who are interested in spreading adult education and 
using the possibilities of the microphone and the television screen 
for it, to come into conference with them as to how this can best 
be done.’ 

* * * * 

‘. . . | who am for good or evil a genuine teacher by a highly 
skilled method. . . .’ That is how Shaw incidentally described 
himself in the Preface he contributed to The WEA Education Year 
Book of 1918. 

Looking for a particular passage, I found myself swept along by 
the stream of ideas and lifted up by the fountain of wit in the familiar 
manner. These thirty pages, to be found now, I suspect, in very few 
places, have a sharp relevance to our present situation, and we shall 
neglect their message at our peril—‘. . . civic education does not 
mean education in blind obedience to authority, but education in 
controversy and in liberty, in manners and in courage, in scepticism, 
in discontent and betterment, tempered by the fear, not of artificially 
manufactured punishments, but of genuine natural consequences, 
to be faced or funked as the case may be, in the light of kindness, 
humour and commonsense.’ 

Many of us who were Shaw’s students will echo Kingsley Martin’s 
summary. ‘ He was the greatest liberator of our period : a liberator 
from bad conventions, from confused ideas. To me his death is very 
much as if I had been living in a room with the window open. The 
window is shut and the room becomes much darker and quite a 
lot stuffier.’ 

* #* * * * 

Ritchie Calder, Science Editor of the News Chronicle, spent the 
early months of 1950 in the deserts of North Africa and the Middle 
East, and Shaw’s phrase comes near to summarizing the problem 
which he set out to investigate. Are the deserts ‘ genuine natural 
consequences’ or ‘artificially manufactured punishments’? His 
book, Man against the Desert,* gives his provisional answer, and he 
comes down heavily on the side of ‘ artificially manufactured ’. 

This is a journalist’s book, racy and infectiously enthusiastic in its 
retailing of an adventure in ideas, Why particularly does it demand 
mention in these pages? We call attention to it because Calder’s 
journey was first a UNESCO mission—a preliminary survey of 


* George Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d. 
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what man is doing to check and reclaim the deserts, which, in 
Calder’s view, man has done so much to make. It could have been 
that and nothing more, and an official report could now be reposing 
in UNESCO’s archives to be disinterred perhaps for an expert 
meeting ‘ to formulate proposals for the establishment of an institute 
of the Arid Zone’. But because Calder is not merely a journalist of 
distinction and integrity, but also a good ‘Unescan’, he saw and 
seized the chance to carry UNESCO into the schools and beyond. 
With the goodwill of educational bodies, and by the generous 
co-operation of his paper, children in 15,000 schools were able to 
follow his running-commentary on specially printed maps, and now 
the world at large can share their pleasure and profit. 

We have plenty of occasion to regret the failure of the popular 
press to accept educational responsibilities : when the News Chronicle 
rises to such an opportunity, it merits a tribute in its own right as 
well as pour encourager les autres. 

* * * * 

The East Riding Education Committee is about to publish a review 
of its hopes and performance since the 1944 Education Act was 
passed. The First Five Years is a convincingly told and attractively 
presented story of actual achievement. A scattered population and 
the financial commitments of an educational budget which has risen 
from half a million pounds to one and a quarter million pounds in 
five years have not served as an alibi for a go-slow policy. It is clear 
about actual performance and realistic in promises and, in conse- 
quence, has an air of conviction that has been missing from some 
of the Ministry’s recent ‘ glossies ’. 

A point which emerges in confirmation of more general observa- 
tion elsewhere is that an authority which is active in one sector is 
likely to be active in all. Adult education does not suffer because an 
authority is also making vigorous efforts to reduce the size of infant 
classes or to create a genuine system of secondary education. 

This pamphlet supports earlier evidence in the East Riding of a 
good public relations attitude without which the best technical effort 
will not produce good education. It suggests a possible ‘ project ’ 
which might enliven many a Local Government or Social Studies 
group in the way outlined by E. J. King in his article of this quarter. 


SCIENCE AND THE LAYMAN 


by Sir Harold Hartley, k.c.v.0., M.C., F.R.S. 


(President of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 1950) 


possible by the progress of science, by man’s understanding of 

Nature’s processes. This has replaced the old combat between 
man and Nature by a partnership between them, so that the natural 
resources of this planet can be used to greater advantage for the good 
of mankind. 

The increase in knowledge that we owe to science has come very 
quickly. The experimental method by which we question Nature 
and read her answers is hardly four centuries old. It is, too, only a 
century since man first understood the significance of energy as the 
driving force of all physical and chemical change and the spring of 
life itself. And now the twentieth century has seen a series of dis- 
coveries that has given us an intimate knowledge of the intricacies 
of Nature, and of the infinite complexity on which life depends. 

Now inevitably this new human power can be used for evil as 
well as good. The ease with which this new knowledge can be used 
for aggression and the anxiety this has created in the world to-day 
have led to a mistrust of science in the minds of many people, to a 
feeling that perhaps the world would be a happier place without 
this rapid progress. They are apt to forget the contribution of science 
to the relief of suffering, to a higher standard of living, to greater 
comfort and to the rapid and easy means of communication which 
have done so much to diversify life and create a new consciousness 
of the world’s problems. 

All this makes so important a better understanding by the layman 
of what science means to our modern civilization. One of the primary 
tasks of education is to show how science has made these advances 
and how it can help to solve the urgent problem of meeting the 
growing needs of the world’s population from our limited resources. 
So much depends on a realization of the part science must play in 
our lives, and of the part the scientist must take in shaping and 
giving effect to policy, in fact on a good understanding between the 


‘| SHE material side of our modern civilization has only been made 
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layman and the scientist in the future. We cannot put back the clock 
of progress and the world is clamouring for more rapid progress to 
enable it to meet the crying needs of mankind in the more backward 
areas. On our success in this so much of the future happiness of the 
world depends. 

What can we do to win a greater sympathy with science and a 
better understanding by the layman of its place in modern life? 
How can we cultivate in him a realization of the essential part that 
science must play in increasing the world’s productivity? I must 
not seem to claim too much, but it is the willing and welcome 
acceptance of the role of science in a balanced modern society that I 
am anxious to secure. 

The answer seems to me to lie in exploring every means of secur- 
ing the interest of the layman at every age from his embryo in the 
sixth form of schools, through the press, through books and, above 
all, through the spoken word and by discussion groups. Those doubts 
and difficulties can then find expression and a better informed and 
more intelligent public opinion can emerge. To see what adult 
education can accomplish we must look to Denmark. In a country 
poor in natural resources, except for the intelligence of its people, 
a century of adult education has welded them into a co-operative 
society ready to take advantage at all levels without suspicion of what 
science has to offer. That is the streagth of Denmark’s industries 
to-day. 

It is against this background that the British Association has 
welcomed with open arms the partnership with the Kent County 
Council and the Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
Studies, by which Downe House, Charles Darwin’s home, will be 
made a centre of scientific thought and education, not for the 
specialist but for the layman. 

Darwin, after spending five years in a voyage round the world 
in the Beagle, lived for forty years at Downe among the peaceful 
hills of Kent. It was there that he wrote the Origin of Species and 
the Descent of Man, which have changed so profoundly the current 
of men’s thoughts. Down House was given to the British Associa- 
tion by Sir George Buckston Browne to be kept for ever for the 
good of science and in memory of Charles Darwin. Thousands of 
visitors go every year to see the place where Darwin worked, his 
study and his garden. We have always hoped to make it an active 
centre once again. Now the opportunity has come. 
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We plan to make Down House a residential college with its 
Warden and with lecturers drawn mainly from outside, where men 
and women, boys and girls can come for short courses and discussions, 
to hear about the natural sciences, their applications to the problems 
of daily life, and the scientific way of thinking. Down House will 
also be a centre to which teachers and others concerned with science 
in adult education can come for conferences where they can pool 
their experience, plan their campaigns, and hear from specialists 
some of the latest developments so that they are kept in first-hand 
touch with progress. 

What better setting could there be for such courses and con- 
ferences than the peace and beauty of Down House, with its great 
traditions and its memories of Darwin’s genius? 
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PROJECTS AND RESEARCH METHODS WITH 
ADULT STUDENTS 
by E. F. King 
(Assistant to the Director (Extension Lectures) Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies, London) 


URING the past five years it has been increasingly brought 

home to the writer that much more use might be made of 

projects and research techniques in teaching adults, especially 
in liberal education as distinct from professional training. The use- 
fulness of this kind of approach has been proved in work at different 
levels, from the semi-recreational programmes of evening institutes 
to University extra-mural work of an almost postgraduate standard. 
Some account of observations made in this connection may be of 
interest and value. 

Perhaps a good starting-point would be a frank admission that 
few adults nowadays come to classes of a liberal kind simply because 
they feel altogether deprived of education. In the first place, there 
are fewer people now who have been so utterly deprived. Secondly, 
if anyone does feel such a grievous loss there is much better oppor- 
tunity than before to undergo the systematic academic or technical 
discipline afforded by regular institutions of learning, such as might 
lead to a degree or a professional qualification. There is no reason 
why such teaching should be illiberal in its intrinsic content, although 
it sometimes appears to be so because of the general atmosphere of 
such institutions—an atmosphere created in large measure by the 
attitudes of the students themselves. 

The result is that people attending non-professional courses out of 
genuine interest are usually free from the tension that may arise 
from a desire for systematic teaching in the whole range of any 
subject from A to Z. This is a great gain. So far from meaning that 
there has been any loss of interest or lowering of standard, it can 
mean that students are keener to learn more about a chosen study 
for its own sake, with all the more insight because they approach it 
from the angle of their personal preference. 

This means, for example, that in adult education the average good 
student does not attend classes to be taught Economics from first to 
last, with nothing omitted ; he is interested in some contemporary 
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problem or complex of problems. Because some personal or 
professional need has spurred him on he wishes to undertake an 
illuminating study of the dollar gap, or O.E.E.C., or the world’s 
food supply, or sources of fuel and power. If there is any sense of 
urgency, it is here. The change is seen in the comparative reluctance 
to undertake University tutorial classes for three years, or any other 
long sequence of study. Even where consecutive study of this kind 
is undertaken, the gradual change of fashion in titles is significant. 
There are fewer courses in ‘Economics’, and more in ‘The 
Economics of so-and-so’. Not that this causes Economics to be 
studied less earnestly, less broadly, or less successfully. On the con- 
trary, interest and personal experience make for an approach which 
is at once more vigorous and scholarly. What is true of Economics 
is certainly true of other subjects, both in arts and science, and to see 
the picture more clearly, let us concentrate on science first. We shall 
come back to the arts later, and seek to test any conclusions arrived at. 

In the general field of science we see that at the beginning of this 
century it might have been possible to arrange good courses in 
‘general science’ or ‘ general biology’. With the more superficial 
type of general knowledge in these subjects then prevailing, there 
was Clearly room for less substantial information than would now 
be required. Moreover, many students whose natural interest has 
now been caught up in some appropriate calling of a scientific kind, 
probably after thorough training, would in those days never have 
had such an opportunity ; fifty years ago they would have found 
relief from some other profession in being amateur naturalists with 
a catholic interest, whereas now they have become professional 
specialists. As a result, not only has a more detailed type of research 
been pursued and achieved in every science but it has also come 
home to the general public in a way which would not have been 
considered possible two generations ago. Even general knowledge is 
now specialized. Some amateurs are radio enthusiasts, others keep 
aquaria. Regrettably, our nearest approach to the old-time naturalist 
began to stalk about with a Bentham and Hooker in his rucksack, 
and overlooked the significant neighbourliness of tree and fungus, 
fungus and substrate. Just in time, the dangers of this atomizing 
tendency were realized, and the study of relationships developed to 
rescue many studies from the perils of excessive concentration. But 
specialization has certainly come to stay, and in some ways is essen- 
tial. It seems to me that the virtues of specialization can be utilized 
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effectively in adult education ; and, paradoxically, the now accepted 
habit of studying relationships can be put to good use in piecing 
together the separate projects undertaken so that the general pattern 
is more whole and humane. 

Both tendencies must be consciously exploited. Experience has 
shown that University Extension courses in horticultural botany, for 
example, continue now in their third year with unabated enthusiasm, 
drawing keen amateurs and some professionals from far and wide. 
Leading teachers of the University have expressed amazement at 
the standards achieved by students in their courses, largely because 
each one tends to apply what he learns to his own particular hobby 
inside the general curriculum, which is itself specialized. Personal 
observations are undertaken privately as elementary research, and 
contributed to the common fund in discussion and more organized 
ways. In certain courses students undertake team projects, such as 
an ecological survey of a limited area to illustrate a sessional course 
in plant ecology. It can hardly be over-emphasized that students 
engaged in work of this kind (purely laymen) get a better insight 
into botany than if they had attended any course that might be 
labelled simply ‘ Botany ’. Indeed, it is interesting to observe that 
proposed courses which are abortive are precisely those with the 
general titles, whereas the most conspicuously successful ventures are 
those which appear to the enthusiast to be ‘bang on’ his private 
interest. In other words, specialization sharpens interest. Even with- 
in the chosen subject, individual specialization of interest is most 
useful, because it enables each personal angle to be used to illustrate 
one possible facet of the whole study. Under the guidance of a 
skilful tutor, who needs to be a scholar of some distinction in his 
subject, it is remarkable what excellent work can be done individually 
and collectively. The general theme is illustrated better because of 
specialized interests. 

Courses which have lent themselves to treatment of this kind in 
the Extension Lectures section of the Extra-Mural Department of 
London University in the past few sessions have included the follow- 
ing subjects on the science side, in addition to those already men- 
tioned: The Honey Bee, Microscopy and the Honey Bee, Plants 
and Insects, Mosses, Fungi, Adaptation to Life in Fresh Water, 
Geology of the Weald, Structure and Scenery in South-East England, 
Optics. These and many other themes have illustrated biology and 
other natural sciences all the more fully because one whole study 
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has been considered to be itself a project within the comprehensive 
observation of the universe. Within each subject-study the greatest 
possible use has been made of students’ own enquiries in the field. 

Indeed, it is in the field that projects and research methods come 
most clearly into their own. To allow the greatest possible concen- 
tration of effort, three vacation schools and three week-end schools 
have been specially arranged with field studies as their basis, and 
although provision was obviously made for collecting all interests in 
a comprehensive survey, students were encouraged to undertake 
some specialized work in groups and sub-groups (and even individual 
work) in order to shed the greatest intensity of light on the whole 
study. 

An account of some of the work undertaken during the past 
summer at a University Extension residential school on the Geog- 
raphy of the Western half of the Weald illustrates the procedure 
adopted in a typical case. It lasted for a fortnight but some students 
could stay for only a week. Students were given an initial briefing 
on the general scope of the school, with some information on possible 
concentrations of interest. They were then asked to opt for projects 
in physical geography, or land utilization exercises, or village study. 
Each of these interests was supervised by a tutor drawn from the 
lecturing staff of a University college. Within each interest students 
were expected to specialize further; small teams were asked to observe 
some special feature such as water supply, spring lines, etc., or micro- 
climatic evidence, or vegetation. As there was adequate preparation, 
and students were provided with six-inch maps and suitable cyclo- 
styled instructions and apparatus, significant data were skilfully 
collected and recorded. The information gathered was collated by 
team-leaders and tutors and, after tabulation and mapping, was 
used to provide the whole school with talks (given by team-leaders) 
which were invaluable illustrations of the general course of instruc- 
tion given by the tutors both in the field and in the conference room. 
Thus everyone benefited not merely by the content of the instruction 
given but also by developing a habit of personal enquiry ; a true 
insight was given into the practical problems involved, and no one 
could avoid a realization of the need for cross-checking and the 
study of relationships. 

In case it should be supposed that the work undertaken by these 
extra-mural students was superficial, it may be indicated that on 
the land utilization exercise students were expected to get down to 
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the study of each individual field in detail. Within each field, for 
instance, they were required to observe altitude, aspect, contours, 
geological basis, soil texture and depth, drainage, micro-climate, 
hedges, proximity of trees, boundaries, and the occurrence or preven- 
tion of erosion. They were expected to notice crops, livestock, and 
the economic end of the agricultural produce. All this as a part of the 
land utilization exercise! It can be imagined what the total informa- 
tion gathered amounted to. The students, who included a majority 
of non-specialist teachers but also represented many callings from a 
printer to a speech therapist and a research chemist, were for the most 
part novices in geomorphological study ; but they were encouraged 
by the skilled guidance of their tutors and were quite indefatigable. 
All agreed that this kind of an approach to the study of the country- 
side was a revelation they would never forget. 

It is obvious that history can be studied by a similar method. 
Without going into detail, I may say that a study of the pattern 
of settlement, of communications, the structure of commerce and 
industry, the orientation of culture and so on can be made an 
excellent basis for a wide field of academic study. Attention can be 
given to the very appearance of streets and buildings, to museum 
exhibits and artifacts, to public records and parish registers, the 
location and adornment of churches. It is quite impossible to avoid 
bringing in so much else when a close study of this kind is made. 
Essentially, however, the virtue of this technique is that it fires the 
student’s enthusiasm, makes him personally responsible and aware. 
It often introduces him to the interesting activities of local history 
societies and field clubs. Bookish learning becomes more real by 
this approach, and at the same time the complementary service is 
performed of instilling some academic discipline into the often 
peripatetic activities of less formal societies. Everyone must act, and 
act purposefully ; and the whole direction of observation needs some 
co-ordination, so that the need is felt for a disciplined course with 
teaching and discussion. Formal academic study is more real and 
pertinent after an experience of this sort. 

It would be absurd to imagine that other studies are somehow cut 
off from opportunities for student research. Even where it is intended 
to offer a straight course (a tutorial, let us say) of three years in 
English literature from Chaucer to the present day, the whole 
programme cries out for specialized endeavour. Does anyone dare 
to say that any one-year course (perhaps from Chaucer to the 
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Elizabethans, inclusive, or Milton to the Romantics, inclusive) can 
be anything but a cramming course unless specialization of some 
kind is encouraged? The weekly conference can be a predigested 
hand-out from a lecturer, or it can be a weekly co-ordination of 
student activity with presidential guidance and well-informed com- 
ment. Those are the two extremes. Which should be the educational 
objective ? 

Let us think in greater detail for a moment about the problems 
of lecturing in literature. Even the most conventionally-minded 
lecturer has to specialize. Supposing he can afford one whole lecture- 
discussion on Bunyan, can any good be done by potted comment on 
each work, on the author’s literary and religious context, on the 
social and political backcloth to the scene? Can any lay adult student 
skim effectively over the required reading for one week’s lecture in 
this high-speed course? Who dares to mention ‘ written work ’? 
Let us be realistic. Would it not be infinitely better if the whole 
course were conceived as an opportunity for a specialized exercise 
based upon reading, but illustrated by parallel research into history, 
social and political institutions, and the idioms of other art forms? 
Such work is enjoyed. It is instructive and has permanently good 
effects. There is no waste of time or effort, because the whole pro- 
gramme and its parts are a symposium at which every student is 
liberally regaled. It has actually been shown that even for examina- 
tion requirements (!) the more humane method of instruction is 
more efficient. 

So much for the restricted study of literature proper. Even here, 
it is certainly possible in some classes to make use of the specialized 
interest of some student to secure a comparative essay on the corre- 
sponding literary period or form in another language. I would go so 
far as to say that on occasion the alert tutor will himself shoulder 
this responsibility, even if it means deputing the working-up of our 
native literature for the same period to the more reliable of his 
students, It quite often happens that even in extra-mural classes no 
student is found with sufficient competence in another tongue to 
undertake a comparative literary study ; but it practically never 
happens that no student is able to make observations on the Baroque 
style in architecture, painting and town planning while the corre- 
sponding idiom is being studied in literature. Students are usually 
electrified when they first realize, for example, that the primitive 
geometric paintings on Greek vases find their stylistic counterparts 
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in Homer, or when they are shown (to illustrate the extremely close 
correspondence of art forms throughout all the ages) that there is no 
mere chance in the simultaneous appearance of bustles on ladies, 
‘mutton chops’ on men, bay windows on houses, and exuberance 
in literature. Once given their cue, students research into these details 
with zest and profit. Mozart’s music, Georgian houses, the contem- 
porary ballet, the very steps of fashionable courtiers—how many 
more invitations to comparative enquiry! 

Within the visual arts themselves, students can be expected to use 
their eyes and heads together. In so doing they should perhaps be 
discouraged from concentrating on one art form or medium. Let the 
specialist lecturer give instruction on painting or drawing, if he 
must ; need the students withhold their attention from parallel 
developments in ceramic and textile arts, which are the distinctive 
contribution of our national genius? After all, lecturers cannot be 
expected to know everything, no matter how distinguished they 
are, and there is no reason why they should not farm out to students 
the task of undertaking comparative work as a personal or team 
project. Good habits are learned, substantial work is done, and full 
student co-operation is forthcoming without much difficulty. 

In social and economic studies the opportunity is increased, 
rather than diminished. Less tangible considerations (such as social 
psychology and social philosophy) can be made living and memor- 
able by using the same technique. For instance, students will be less 
inclined to think of Hobbes himself as ‘ nasty, brutish and short’ if 
they realize that his gloomy diagnosis may reflect contemporary 
discoveries about Patagonians no less than the lowering skies of 
religious and political harshness in his times. Rousseau’s ‘ noble 
savage ’ creed does not seem quite so far away when compared with 
other romantic fantasies of his period and our own. In all work of 
this kind the tutor is seen as the sober, academic guide ; the students 
enjoy themselves, learn plenty in their researches and work up an 
appetite for more. . 

It goes without saying that in every kind of project work students 
must be left aware that they have simply brushed the surface of their 
study. In fact, they usually know it, and are less likely to feel they 
have ‘ done’ a subject than if they had spent the same time trying to 
digest the dreary bolus of instruction afforded by chalk-and-talk 
methods. Because of the intense interest aroused, students usually 
continue to read and observe long after the course has finished. Very 
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gratifying evidence of this has been produced, not merely by con- 
tinuation of the original interest but by migration to associated 
studies which are seen for the first time to have some relevance. As 
a step towards a generally humane attitude, how promising this is! 

Most of the examples given here have been drawn from University 
extra-mural work ; but it must not be supposed that project and 
research methods apply only to this level of studies. It would be 
important enough to heed their significance even if this were true, 
although the fact is that my attention was first drawn to their possi- 
bilities quite outside the field of University work. It has so happened 
that my work during the past few years has caused me to concentrate 
on this section of adult education, where I have had the opportunity 
not only to take part in courses as consumer and purveyor but also 
to advise lecturers and discuss their problems with them in a great 
variety of interests. Experience here has not weakened my original 
feeling that the best approach to liberal adult education probably 
lies along this path. The whole emphasis in any course should prefer- 
ably touch on an existing interest. The interest thus fostered should 
facilitate some concentration of endeavour on particular aspects of 
the study, so that what is done is done thoroughly. The private 
enterprise of students is co-ordinated for the common purpose, and 
enriches the total achievement. Good habits are acquired, and the 
knowledge that all round there are points of significant contact with 
other studies makes for alertness and true humanity. Latent incom- 
patibilities within any study become compatible, because the conflicts 
are resolved when the significance of each item is revealed by 
comparison. 

Indeed, one might say with confidence that in adult education the 
virtues of the project method as a basis for academic study are firmly 
established. We have no unwilling scholars. We are not teaching to 
a set syllabus dictated from outside. It is almost an ideal situation 
when students and tutor see themselves clearly as scholars together. 
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SCIENCE IN ADULT EDUCATION 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THE SHEFFIELD EXTRAMURAL PROGRAMME 


by Maurice Bruce 
Director of Extramural Studies, Sheffield 


HE Department of Extramural Studies in the University of 

Sheffield, on its establishment in 1947, inherited a considerable 

volume of extramural work, conducted mainly in co-operation 
with the Workers’ Educational Association (Yorkshire District, 
South) and including a small proportion of classes in scientific | 
subjects. Apart from Psychology, however, which would seem to | 
stand in a category of its own, these subjects were almost entirely —_| 
restricted to what may be called ‘readily observational ’ sciences, 
Astronomy, Geology, Botany and Zoology, and the emphasis, in 
both student demand and the availability of tutors, was upon 
Biology. In addition there were occasional University Extension 
courses in the physical sciences, chiefly of a technological character, 
and intended as ‘refresher’ courses for qualified scientists and 
technicians. These were a necessary, and valuable, part of the 
University’s activities in an area of heavy industry, but in general 
the provision of scientific courses followed the pattern of adult 
education throughout the country. Biology, Astronomy and Geology 
were within the range of students’ experience and observation; | 
laboratory and field work could be arranged without difficulty, and 
even Astronomy, at the level at which it was studied, did not call for 
any degree of fundamental mathematical knowledge. The approach 
was essentially ‘liberal’, and student interest of a social, cultural or 
recreational nature. Here, as elsewhere, it was clear that if the extra- 
mural programme were to be truly representative of intellectual 
development, and to reflect the range of studies conducted in the 
University, the physical sciences were the most serious gap. In most 
parts of the country, courses in ‘ popular science ’ had been a striking 
feature of the University Extension movement of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, but developments since 1900, and, in particu- 
lar, increasing specialization, had led to a divorce between science 
and liberal adult education. This was constantly deplored, as the 
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report prepared jointly by the British Association and the National 
Institute of Adult Education has shown, but little was done, or 
could be done, until it was possible to entrust the encouragement of 
scientific courses to specialists who combined sound scientific know- 
ledge and training with a lively interest in education. There were 
other pre-requisites. First, a tendency towards the re-integration of 
the sub-divisions of specialisms, which many scientific studies had 
become, was required ; a return to the ‘oneness’ of science, and to 
the realization of its importance as an essentially ‘humane’ study. 
Secondly, education must be seen as a part of scientific development 
no less necessary than research. Thirdly, a revival of public interest 
(always latent, as the popularity of many scientific books showed) 
was needed, and this was stimulated by the dramatic use made 
during the war of such important scientific discoveries as radar, 
penicillin and the use of atomic energy. Above all, however, resolu- 
tion was required. As in all branches of adult education, public 
interest must be stimulated as well as met ; unaided demands are 
rarely vocal. It was clear soon after the establishment of this Depart- 
ment that an expansion of the provision of scientific courses could 
reasonably be expected. The possible types of interest concerned 
were, therefore, investigated, with a view to appointing a Staff Tutor 
to organize and develop the work as soon as circumstances permitted. 

From the first, the Department was fortunate in receiving the 
willing, and indeed enthusiastic, support of a number of members 
of the University internal staff. Courses of various kinds were 
arranged, and from the experience gained it was possible by the end 
of 1949 to indicate the types of interest to be catered for. These fell 
roughly into four categories: (1) ‘general interest’, able to take 
elementary descriptive courses of the ‘Science in Everyday Life’ 
type ; (2) more advanced ‘ general interest ’, able to consider special- 
ized applications of scientific principles (e.g. ‘ the Physics of Music’) ; 
(3) technological courses of a non-vocational character, concerned 
with fundamental principles rather than with industrial applications 
(e.g. Electronics) ; (4) advanced courses in Pure Science, intended 
for qualified students. In addition, it was hoped to give attention to 
the History and Philosophy of Science, and to the contribution of 
scientific development to History and the Social Sciences. During 
the session 1949-50, discussions based on the experience gained took 
place in the University, and in the summer of 1950 a Staff Tutor 
in Science was appointed, who took up his duties at the beginning of 
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the session, 1950-51. When the appointment was recommended by 
the Board of Extramural Studies, it was realized that because of the 
industrial nature of the area to be served a Tutor qualified in the 
physical sciences was needed, while it was known that the teaching 
of the biological sciences presented fewer difficulties and did not call 
for the same special attention. The difficulty of finding an experienced 
and suitably qualified Tutor was not under-estimated, but the 
University was fortunate in gaining the services of one of its own 
graduates, who, although he had originally trained as a chemist, had 
also had a considerable training in Physics through war service, and 
had further had experience both of educational work and of industry. 
The University is, it is believed, the first in the kingdom to appoint 
a physical scientist to its full-time Extramural Staff. 

The Staff Tutor’s duties have been defined in the following 
terms : (1) to undertake teaching work ; (2) to assist the Director of 
Extramural Studies in the planning and organization of scientific 
and non-vocational technological courses; (3) to stimulate and 
organize the demand for such courses outside the University ; 
(4) to co-operate with Local Education Authorities and Industry ; 
(5) to undertake enquiries into the problems of teaching science in 
adult classes, and to devise convenient methods of experimental 
demonstration for class use. The first session of the appointment is 
still not complete, but already the results achieved have reached 
unexpected proportions. With a teaching programme of four classes, 
two of which are three-year Tutorial Classes, the Staff Tutor’s com- 
mitments are heavy. In addition to his own teaching he undertakes 
the general supervision of a number of other courses, attending to 
the provision of teaching equipment and constantly discussing 
problems with the Lecturers and Tutors concerned. As was fore- 
seen, the provision of equipment has proved a problein in itself, and 
attention has particularly been given to the illustration of lectures 
through simple demonstrations and the use of such ‘aids’ as films 
and film-strips. Indeed, the provision of ‘aids’ has become so 
important a feature that the Staff Tutor is taking general charge of 
the supply of films and film-strips for class use in all subjects. The 
facilities already available are being carefully investigated, and it 
has been found that, while films suitable for showing in adult classes 
in Arts subjects are scarce, the supply of scientific films is far more 
satisfactory. By the end of the first term of the current session, 
thirty-five film showings had taken place in classes, and this number 
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is expected to be more than doubled before the session’s work is 
complete. Films have varied greatly in quality and suitability, but 
in general it can be said that, as far as scientific courses are concerned, 
they have an invaluable part to play in illustrating scientific processes 
and explaining phenomena, whether by showing actual objects or 
by the use of animated diagrams. It need hardly be said that they 
are essentially ‘aids’, which have to be fitted carefully into the 
scheme of the course, but enough experience has already been gained 
to show that this can be done with advantage to the class. Of the 
thirty-five films shown during the term, nine were biological, three 
agricultural and twenty-three technological, and the sources of supply 
used, to which the Department is greatly indebted, were the GB Film 
Library, the Electrical Development Authority, the Gas Council and 
Industries. The existence of a sound-track is often a handicap, as the 
comments made do not always fit the needs of the class, but experi- 
ments are to be made with the cutting-out of the sound, so that 
lecturers can provide their own commentary. In the use of films, as 
in the stimulation of classes in science, the procedure is obviously to 
take the bull by the horns; for science classes at least there are 
already enough films to assist considerably in the illustration of 
courses. 

Illustration by means of ‘ still’ pictures has also been looked into 
with care, and it has been decided to make film-strips and 2 in. x 2 in. 
slides according to the requirements of lecturers and tutors. This 
decision was made after investigation of the film-strips available 
commercially (and of their cost), and the Department has now 
acquired the necessary apparatus. A period of experiment is necessary, 
but already there is reason to expect useful results. 

It is probably a just criticism of much adult teaching in the past 
that it has adhered too closely to the academic model, and been 
insufficiently varied in treatment and technique. With the materials 
now available there is no reason why it should lack stimulus and 
variety, and the development of courses in science will probably 
have its effect. It is, perhaps, significant that the investigation of 
‘educational aids’ should have followed in this Department so 
closely upon the appointment of a Staff Tutor in Science. It suggests 
that such appointments may be expected to have an effect beyond 
the boundaries of their subjects. 

In conclusion, the content of science courses calls for some com- 
ment. Experience has borne out the opinion recorded in the British 
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Association report that, at least as far as courses of general interest 
are concerned, there are great possibilities in the descriptive and 
historical approaches. The first report presented by this Department’s 
Staff Tutor in Science claimed that ‘ we are not, in general, attempt- 
ing to teach Physics and Chemistry as discrete subjects, but to 
describe phenomena from every point of view. The general line of 
development runs as follows: (1) familiar examples of Applied 
Science (with illustrations); (2) general principles involved ; 
(3) examination of these principles from the point of view of 
the physicist, chemist, biologist, etc.; (4) linking the original 
phenomena with other, and apparently unconnected, phenomena.’ 
This approach clearly lends itself to linking with other subjects, and 
an experiment is being planned in a course on the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, conducted jointly by a scientist and an historian. More advanced 
courses call for more specialized treatment, and perhaps for a stricter 
adherence to the traditional disciplines, but such courses present 
fewer difficulties. A Staff Tutor in Science cannot teach everything, 
and one of his more important functions is to draw into the work 
other, perhaps more specialist, lecturers, whether from the University 
or from outside, for the various types of course required. But he has 
a special function in adult education as the scientific fellow of the 
political commentator ; without him our work is seriously lacking 
in its attempts to help the intelligent citizen to keep abreast of modern 
developments and to widen his understanding of man’s environment. 
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SCIENCE IN ADULT EDUCATION 
SOME RECENTLY PUBLISHED BOOKS 


by G. E. Curtis, B.sc. 
Warden, Belstead House Residential College for Adults, East Suffolk 


T; say that science affects the daily lives of us all is self evident, 
yet the scientific knowledge of the majority of educated people 
appears to be remarkably limited both in quantity and scope. If 

one considers the population as a whole the standard is very much 
lower, and might even in total be represented as a negative quantity, 
since many generally-held beliefs are completely and demonstrably 
false, or else are based on scientific theories of the nineteenth century 
or earlier, which modern research has considerably modified or even 
completely replaced. Yet this general lack of knowledge is not, I 
think, due to lack of interest. The number of people who listened to 
Professor Hoyle’s broadcast talks on cosmology probably surprised 
even the BBC. It is likely that quite as many read the printed version 
of the talks in The Listener or in Professor Hoyle’s book. And this 
particular subject might be considered remote, in more than one 
sense, and therefore not likely to interest the man in the street. The 
large sale of scientific books for the ordinary man and woman from 
authorities like Jeans, Eddington, Haldane and Huxley also shows 
that the public is eager to know what the scientist has done and is 
now doing. The excellent series of books, Science News, published 
from time to time by Penguin Books, are bought, and presumably 
read, by thousands of folk, some of whom no doubt have had scientific 
training and have acquired a considerable background of up-to-date 
knowledge, but many have not. Yet it would appear that the average 
person knows less of science than say, of literature or history ; his 
knowledge of the art of the cinema and the theatre (as opposed to 
their scientific aspects) is much greater. Why is this? Perhaps the 
following comments may have some bearing on the problem. 


(i) The field of science is vast, and new areas are continually being 
added, so that it is beyond the power of any individual to have a 
detailed knowledge of all of it. Specialization is therefore necessary 
and tends to become more and more intense, until the field of study 
is restricted to a very small part of even one of the major divisions 
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of science for those who have the vocation and ability to further 
man’s knowledge by giving all their time to research. Such people 
are compelled to use, or even invent, a specialized vocabulary abso- 
lutely essential to them and their colleagues, but a severe handicap 
to the general reader. 

(ii) This specialization, necessary to the student who wishes to do 
research, has been thrust on those whose object is to teach, partly 
because a restricted and specialized knowledge is easier to acquire 
than a general (and still accurate) picture. During recent years this 
tendency has lessened, and many universities are giving thought to 
the problem of widening their scientific training without either still 
further overloading their students or lowering the standard of attain- 
ment expected of them. One result of specialization, therefore, is a 
dearth of teachers with a general qualification ; a dearth even more 
marked among teachers of adults. The report on Science in Adult 
Education, published by the National Institute of Adult Education, 
emphasizes this point and ascribes the small number of science 
courses run by the WEA and others to this lack of science tutors. 

(iii) A knowledge of elementary mathematics is necessary to the 
full understanding of any of the sciences; in some branches a 
knowledge of higher mathematics is essential. Unfortunately the 
idea has grown in many people’s minds that mathematics of any 
kind is difficult and that higher mathematics is practically impossible, 
except to those endowed with exceptional mental powers. The 
appearance of numbers or symbols in the text of a book, particularly 
if the numbers are rather large (or small) is sufficient to deter many 
readers who find no difficulty in understanding and making reason- 
able deductions from a globe of 12 inches diameter representing the 
earth. In fact, they would probably be surprised to be told they were 
working with a model 4:22 x 10” of the original and finding no 
particular difficulty. But the rather large numbers used to describe the 
Galaxy or extra-galactic nebulae, or the rather small ones necessary 
to describe wavelengths of X-rays or the size of atoms and molecules 
are somehow frightening. Perhaps the fault lies, to some extent, in 
the defects of our school education, where too little attention has 
been paid to the language of size and measurement. 

(iv) The general reader finds little aesthetic appeal in a scientific 
theory though, I think, this appreciation of elegance or beauty is a 
source of satisfaction, even of delight, to the scientist ; but the latter 
has undergone the discipline of a particular study for many years 
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and recognizes the beauty of a hypothesis which gives a reasonable 
and consistent association between a large number of facts apparently 
quite diverse and unconnected. But the ordinary man is interested 
in people. He likes stories about people, about the lives of scientists 
and how they made the discoveries which have benefited and enriched 
the lives of mankind. It would seem, therefore, that an approach to the 
study of science through its history might be worthy of consideration 
by those concerned with adult education. The success of the film of 
the life of Pasteur, a film which I think was more accurate in its 
facts than most, supports this view. 

(v) No hard and fast line can be drawn between the domains of 
science and technology, but from the point of view of adult educa- 
tion there are advantages in the comparative simplicity of scientific 
principles compared with the complexity of the problems of making 
use of those principles in industry. The problems of the technologist 
are of only limited appeal to the general student, vital though they 
are to the future prosperity of the community. 

Books provide the chief source of scientific knowledge for the 
adult. He seldom has the opportunity of hearing talks by scientists 
and has not the time, or probably the desire, to follow a set course 
in a branch of science at a university or technical college. Some 
comments follow on a few books recently published. Their variety 
of content and the differing points of view of their authors give 
some indication of how wide is the field and how small in proportion 
is the area known in detail. 


PROFILE OF SCIENCE, by Ritchie Calder. (George Allen & Unwin Ltd.) 
Mr Ritchie Calder is Science Editor of a national newspaper, and 
one would therefore expect to find that a book by him would be 
interesting and easily readable. And this is so. I like particularly his 
definition of the purpose of the work of the scientific journalist ‘to 
make processes of science and their implications interesting and 
intelligible to those who have no specialized knowledge of science, 
while avoiding giving technical offence to those who have’. The first 
part of this definition is difficult enough of achievement. Compara- 
tively few scientists have the ability to make their work clear to 
those with little knowledge of science, but when this is combined 
with the second part of the definition the task, to say the least, is 
exceedingly difficult. Scientists, by the very nature of their work, 
value accuracy and precision and are almost hypersensitive to 
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possible ambiguities. I am sure Mr Calder succeeds in the first part. 
I am not quite so certain that he is uniformly successful with regard 
to the second. For example, when talking about alpha particles he 
describes them as atoms of helium meaning the nuclei of atoms of 
helium, rather different and much smailer things, a fact which I 
am sure Mr Calder knows. Errors of this kind might cause con- 
fusion in the mind of the general reader with no background of 
atomic physics. But I feel I am a little unjust in drawing attention 
to such minor faults, because as far as I can judge they are very few, 
and the general impression one derives from the book is that one 
has been privileged to know something of the lives and work of the 
five eminent scientists so vividly portrayed. Above all, one is left 
with the desire to learn more about their scientific discoveries—a 
desire which is met by a carefully selected bibliography at the end of 
each of the book’s four sections. 

The sections deal respectively with the Atom, Radar, Penicillin 
and Vitamins, though very wisely Mr Calder makes these titles pegs 
on which he hangs the general principles of nuclear physics, elec- 
tronics, chemotherapy and biochemistry. 

Throughout the book the author is very much concerned with 
the history of each discovery. He believes that there is no such thing 
as an ‘accidental discovery’, but that the enlargement of man’s 
knowledge of the universe and all that therein is, is a combination 
of method, of the genius (a word Mr Calder is chary of using) of a 
particular man, and of the climate of scientific inquiry of his time. 
To quote again from Mr Calder’s admirable introduction : ‘and it 
(this book) hopes to convince those who are shy of text-book science 
because they are uninitiated that the methods of science are compre- 
hensible and, indeed, exciting, and that it is possible to understand 
the nature and the implications of discoveries without understanding 
their formulae ’. 

It is evident that Mr Calder has devoted a tremendous amount of 
time to reading and to thinking about his reading (which is even 
more important) in the preparation of this book. I recommend it 
with a good deal of confidence to the man or woman who has little 
training in science or who has forgotten the science teaching of his 
or her school years. He or she will, I think, gain from it both a 
wider knowledge of the scientist as a human being and also a clearer 
idea of the achievements of some recent scientific advances and of 
their limitations. 
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At this present time one is inclined to form a pessimistic outlook 

on science generally, or at any rate of its applications, particularly if 
one is a reader of certain of our national newspapers (especially of 
their headlines), and this book does something to dispel this attitude. 
It is an optimistic book and indicates that if mankind can avert the 
horrors and wastefulness of war, then the scientific discoveries of 
this century have opened a fresh chapter in man’s history—a chapter 
which reveals the possibility of life for the common man being lived 
more abundantly. 
THE WORLD OF SCIENCE, by F. Sherwood Taylor. (Wm. Heinemann.) 
The second edition of this work, considerably revised and extended 
to make it up to date, has recently been published. Dr Taylor states 
in his short preface that the purpose of his book is ‘to answer in 
simple terms questions which the ordinary man and woman ask 
about living creatures, the world and the mechanical devices daily 
encountered by all’. The book covers an enormous field; it is 
notable for a complete absence of ‘ padding’ of any kind, and its 
1,064 pages are filled with information, diagrams and a large number 
of beautifully produced photographic plates. I am, in fact, tempted 
to modify my earlier assertion in this article that no one individual 
can possibly cover the whole field of science, because Dr Taylor 
omits very few of the generally accepted principles of natural science 
and their application. I would hesitate to assert that any part of the 
book is sketchy, but of necessity some parts are much less detailed 
than others. On the evidence of this book alone, I would be inclined 
to venture the opinion that Dr Taylor is a chemist, but a chemist 
with an extraordinary knowledge not only of the allied sciences but 
of some remote from chemistry. 

_ The book is divided into six parts, logically starting with the states 
of matter, then proceeding to a very thorough account of energy, 
both mechanical and electromagnetic ; next a very clear and, to me, 
rather advanced section on chemistry, followed by some geology 
and astronomy, and concluding with a section on biology. I think a 
fair comment on this book is provided by the fact that by the time I 
had reached the last chapter, appropriately called ‘ Looking Ahead ’, 
I regretted that the content of this chapter dealing with possible 
development in science was so very brief. 

The book is well written. It is clear and concise, and practically 
all of it would be understandable to the careful reader, even though 
his background knowledge of science was limited. Perhaps he (the 
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careful reader) might feel a little lost in the section dealing with 
organic chemistry, but after all this in itself is a fairly formidable 
section of scientific knowledge. Again, the chapter dealing with 
plants, which is very concentrated and condensed, might prove 
intimidating, particularly as Dr Taylor has emphasized the pheno- 
menon of alternation of generations throughout the plant world, 
which, I think, to the non-botanist, is not only surprising but not 
easily evident in the higher orders of plants with which alone the 
ordinary reader is at all familiar. 

In the section dealing with isostasy and Wegener’s theory of 
continental drift, although Dr Taylor explains that the theory is not 
universally accepted, he does suggest, I think a little unfairly, that 
it is probably ‘ true’. To the geographer it is, I admit, a very tempting 
idea. If true, it would explain so much, but until science can suggest 
some reasonable theory for the origin of the enormous force which 
would be necessary to set such drifting in motion, the whole of 
Dr Wegener’s theory must remain a hypothesis only. 

One small failing, and one which I imagine could be remedied in 
some future edition, is that a number of illustrations, particularly 
in the early part of the book, are too small. Not only is the drawing 
much reduced from its original, but the type also has been reduced, 
which makes it very hard to read. The drawings on pp. 297 and 299 
exemplify what I mean. On the contrary, that on p. 296 is admirable. 

One of the chief principles that emerges from this book is that an 
understanding of the theories of nuclear physics is essential to the 
comprehension of almost every branch of science. It would appear 
likely that when more research has been done on the structure of 
matter a clearer and more coherent idea of the structure of our 
universe will emerge. As Dr Taylor says, ‘It is in biology, in the 
problem of life itself, that the least is known, where the greater 
part is still to be discovered.’ But it would seem that wherever fresh 
revolutionary discoveries are made, although they satisfactorily 
explain some of our problems, the discoveries themselves bring hosts 
of other problems in their train. It seems unlikely that the scientists 
will ever be in the position of Alexander the Great who is said to 
have wept because he had no further worlds to conquer. The remark 
attributed to Newton, likening the field of science to a beach where 
he had been privileged to pick up and examine a few of the brightly 
coloured pebbles, would appear still to be a fair analogy of our 
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THE ART OF SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION, by W. I. B. Beveridge. (Wm. 
Heinemann.) 


The title of this book is a true description of its content. Professor 
Beveridge, himself a distinguished investigator, particularly in the 
field of infectious disease, regards research as an art rather than a 
science. By which, I think, he means there is no set method for 
ensuring success ; there is no royal road or fixed formula. 

The book is intended particularly for young research workers or 
students considering a research career, but I think it will appeal to 
a much wider public. It should help to dispel the idea that scientists, 
especially those engaged in research, are a race apart, a closed society 
dealing in magic which the rest of humanity cannot hope to under- 
stand ; somewhat like the priests of ancient Egypt they are liable 
to be regarded as super-human oracles. Professor Beveridge shows 
research workers to be men of like passions to ourselves, their job is 
one in which disappointment and frustrations are certain to occur, 
they are liable to become worried and must be on their guard against 
staleness. More than in most professions they must maintain a fresh 
and lively outlook. Only rarely can they achieve the sublime satis- 
faction of having made a discovery of something new, some fresh 
fact or association of facts which may affect not only their own 
particular field but more distant provinces of knowledge. 

Professor Beveridge emphasizes the need for general reading in 
branches of science other than the researcher’s own particular 
domain and, if possible, in subjects other than science, in order to 
preserve that freshness of view which is essential to the recognition 
of the importance of ‘ chance’ discoveries, that is, those which arise 
as a by-product of the main research. An example is the discovery 
by Sir Alexander Fleming which led to the development of penicillin. 
The essential humility of the greatest of the research workers shines 
through the pages of this book ; their capacity for understatement 
and their concern that the fruits of their labours shall be available 
to all mankind excite admiration. 

I have found this book of fascinating interest, partly because in 
recounting the methods, achievements and failures of some of the 
most eminent scientists, Professor Beveridge has incidentally given 
the reader a very personal glimpse of his own mind, of his integrity 
and vital interest in research. 
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SCIENCE AND HUMANITY, by K. G. Collier. (Nelson.) 
That nothing succeeds like success is strongly supported by the 
astonishing advances made by science, especially during the last 
fifty years or so, and more particularly in those branches of science 
which deal with natural forces. This success has enhanced the opinion 
of science which is held by most people at the present time. The 
fact that some of the most spectacular advances have been applied 
to destruction and may well be a danger to the whole of the slowly 
built up pattern of civilization is disturbing, even frightening, but 
in no way detracts from the high estimation in which scientific 
method is held. It is, therefore, not surprising that attention should 
be given to the application of the methods so successful in science to 
a much wider field. 

In this book, Mr Collier defines his purpose as : 


‘(i) To show how scientific method has to be adapted when it 
is applied to human affairs, and 


‘(ii) To sum up the results to date of scientific work on a 
number of important human problems.’ 


He is at some pains to compare and distinguish between the historical 
method, where the essential problem is to assess the reliability of 
witnesses, and the scientific method which depends to a great extent 
on devising experiments which can be repeated as often as desired, 
and observing the results. Mr Collier also repeats the statement 
frequently made that science is not interested in unique events. 
Clearly this is true in that part of science which derives its authority 
from experiments and their verification, but there are a number of 
scientific fields in which the scientist makes speculations and tests 
these speculations by assessing their consistence with the generally 
accepted body of scientific knowledge ; for example, the origin of 
the solar system or of the universe is a problem which has interested 
men for thousands of years, and new theories are constantly being 
made and revised in the light of modern research. 

Incidentally, powerful support is given to both Mr Collier and 
Professor Beveridge in their assertion that accurate observation is 
by no means easy, even to those who have had a life of careful train- 
ing in science. Both quote an incident which happened at an inter- 
national meeting of psychologists where, unknown to the scientists 
present, a dramatic interlude had been arranged to test their powers 
of observation. According to Professor Beveridge, ‘A man suddenly 
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rushed into the room, chased by another with a revolver. After a 
scuffle in the middle of the room a shot was fired, and both men 
rushed out again about twenty seconds after having entered. 
Immediately the Chairman asked those present to write down an 
account of what they had seen.’ Mr Collier reports that, ‘ During 
one of the meetings a clown suddenly broke into the lecture hall, 
pursued by a Negro brandishing a knife. After two or three narrow 
escapes, the clown managed to get out of the hall, still followed by 
the Negro.’ I assume, perhaps without sufficient justification, that 
the accounts quoted refer to the same incident. Another possible 
explanation, of course, is that it is customary for all international 
meetings of psychologists to be enlivened in this manner! 

Mr Collier divides his book into two parts. The first is a clear 
and logical summary of the contribution of science to our know- 
ledge of human nature, mainly derived from the work of biologists, 
psychologists and anthropologists. He makes a very powerful 
comparison between two primitive tribes, the Arapesh and the 
Mundugumor, and with what is generally known as ‘ western 
civilization ’. I felt that this particular chapter was much too brief, 
considering how important it is in Mr Collier’s argument. I feel I 
should like to know a great deal more about these tribes before I 
can agree with all the deductions made about their behaviour. 

If the scientific method is applied to human problems, it is 
essential that some quantitative comparison should be made. It is, 
therefore, necessary to use the methods and experience of the 
statistician. Mr Collier states in his preface that if the reader does 
not like mathematics, then he can skip the parts dealing with 
statistics. I doubt whether this attitude is wise, and I would have 
preferred an appendix giving some elementary theory of statistics to 
avoid the feeling which the non-mathematical reader might get that 
the statistical formulae used are a form of mumbo-jumbo. If one 
has no confidence in the reliability of these statistical methods, it is 
difficult to accept the conclusions (sometimes not in accordance with 
common sense) which follow from them. 

The second part of the book is an assessment of the causes and 
suggestions for remedies of social evils, and is concerned mainly with 
economics, politics, sociology and history. In his foreword, Sir Fred 
Clarke describes this book as ‘ courageous’, and I take it this tribute 
is paid particularly to this second part of the book. It covers a 
tremendous field ; it is the result of much careful thought, and does 
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not attempt to make the problems easier by omitting the difficulties. 
Mr Collier provides references and suggestions for further reading 
applicable to each chapter, and also gives stimulating comments on 
some of the books selected. 

Whether one accepts or rejects some of the findings of Mr Collier 
will depend on one’s political or religious beliefs. The economist 
describes what is likely to happen if certain actions are taken under 
certain circumstances. He is not concerned (as an economist) with 
assessing whether these results are for the good of mankind or 
otherwise. Such problems are the province of religion, morality or 
politics, and so far the methods of science have not been generally 
applied in these vitally important spheres of human thought and 
endeavour. How far science can help towards the attainment of 
wisdom is a problem for the future. 
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THE MATERIALS FOR THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF ADULT EDUCATION 


er by #. F. C. Harrison 
Staff Tutor, Department of Extra-Mural Studies, University of Leeds 


written. As Mr S. G. Raybould has recently pointed out (1), there 

is no recent authoritative history of any single branch of adult 
education, still less any general history of the Adult Education Move- 
ment. Indeed, the last work to claim such a title was J. W. Hudson’s 
History of Adult Education, published in 1851, and, therefore, 
| inevitably confined largely to the early history of the Adult Schools 
and Mechanics’ Institutes. When it is found necessary to refer to the 
history of adult education, as in general histories of education, or 
in lectures on the Adult Education Movement, the well-known 
material from A. E. Dobbs, Currie-Martin, or the 1919 Final Report 
of the Adult Education Committee is glibly repeated— inevitably 
so, since there is no other readily available. And this state of affairs 
will continue until the detailed monographs on individual aspects of 
) adult education in the nineteenth century, upon which any definitive 
History of Adult Education must be based, have been written. The 
primary task of the historians of adult education is, therefore, to 
make detailed studies of these various strands, with a view to their 
ultimate assimilation in a general history of adult education. With 
this end in view, two questions immediately arise : how is the subject 
matter to be broken down into manageable portions, and where is 
the material for their study to be found? 

The tendency in the past has been towards selection of one 
particular institution, such as the Adult Schools, the Mechanics’ 
Institutes, the Working Men’s Colleges, or the WEA, and then 
tracing its rise, development, and transformation over the whole 
period of its recorded life. This has the advantage of presenting the 
story of the institution as a continuous whole, and if it is based on 
adequate local studies can be a valuable contribution to one aspect 
of the Adult Education Movement, namely, its institutional side. 
But unfortunately the requisite local studies frequently do not exist, 
or, where they do, are confined to the institution itself, unrelated to 
the general social context. But the history of adult education move- 
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ments has little meaning apart from the contemporary social setting, 
since the institutions themselves are but the particular means adopted 
to secure certain social ends at a particular time (2). The history of 
adult education, in fact, is a branch of social history—and this means 
a good deal more than odd references to contemporary events in the 
working class movement or in the world of elementary education. 
It means that the adult education activities of which we find evidence 
must be closely inter-related with the history of their particular 
region at that particular time, if they are to be fully understood and 
evaluated. It is probable that much early adult educational activity 
was local and spontaneous, rather than the direct result of some 
national movement, and the problem is, therefore, to get a picture 
of local society at different periods in the nineteenth century and 
set the adult educational activity of the neighbourhood in this (3). 
This means that the historian of adult education will have to turn 
his attention not only to the institutions of adult education but also 
to local history. He will have to familiarize himself with society in 
a given decade of the nineteenth century and trace the activities of 
the outstanding figures in various social fields. For then, as now, 
the people who were most active in adult education were also 
prominent in other fields of public activity, such as the agitation for 
the Ten Hour Bill, the Early Closing Movement, and the develop- 
ment of public parks and free libraries. Thus the foundation and 
development of the Mechanics’ Institutes will have to be studied in 
the light of the motives of the men who founded them and ran them ; 
in some cases they will perhaps appear as but another of that large 
number of organizations which in the late 1820s and 1830s claimed 
the support of working men—Trade Unions, Short Time Com- 
mittees (for factory reform), Free Press agitations, Friendly Societies, 
Secularist Societies, Anti-Poor Law Societies, Chartist and Radical 
political bodies; in other cases the Mechanics’ Institutes will be 
seen (as at Leeds) to be the creation of Liberals and middle-class 
manufacturers, and in no sense part of the working class movement. 
Later, with the formation of regional associations of Mechanics’ 
Institutes, the work and views of local secretaries, such as James 
Hole of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes, shaped the 
development of the movement. Similarly, the Adult Schools were 
often largely centred on the work of some outstanding local members 
of the Society of Friends, such as Joseph Sturge and William White 
at Birmingham, or John Stephenson Rowntree at York. Chartists, 
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Anglicans, Christian Socialists—all contributed in their different 
localities to adult education activity, which was often quite spon- 
taneous and unco-ordinated, so that the investigation of such work 
must be through the lives of the individuals concerned. Indeed, it 
may well be that when ultimately the History of Adult Education in 
Great Britain comes to be written, it will be as much a biographical 
as an institutional history. 

Granted, then, that the field of study can be conveniently broken 
down into a series of local studies based upon a restricted area and 
period, and including a study of contemporary local society, where 
is the material for such studies to be found? Clearly it will not be 
found on the shelves of local reference or university libraries, neatly 
labelled ‘ Adult Education’: on the contrary, it will frequently be 
catalogued (if catalogued at all) under any head except that of 
education. The search for such material will be tedious and often 
unrewarding—a matter of following up odd clues found in the 
most unlikely places, and often apparently far distant from one’s 
objective. It will often be a matter of recording some obscure fact, 
seemingly only remotely useful, on the off chance that later it will 
fit in with some other piece of information, and that the two together 
will present a new aspect of the subject. When this happens it is 
exciting and stimulating ; but inevitably there will be many hours 
of patient drudgery which will carry no such reward. 

Where adult education was part of a definite movement, and 
the institutional side was comparatively strong, the going is easier. 
Thus for the larger Mechanics’ Institutes there are printed annual 
reports, handbooks and manuals, periodicals, and sometimes special 
addresses and lectures in pamphlet form: in addition, there are 
manuscript reports of committees, and account books. The chief 
task in these cases is to locate the material, which, if still extant, is 
usually now in the keeping of whatever institution inherited the 
buildings and library of the old Mechanics’ Institute ; though in 
some cases these records may still be in private custody, handed 
down to his friends or family by the last local secretary or remaining 
trustee. The same is true, to a lesser extent, of the Adult Schools. 
Records of teachers’ meetings, account books, and class registers are 
sometimes to be found among the records of Monthly or Quarterly 
Meetings of the Society of Friends, though more frequently in the 
hands of individual Friends whose predecessors were active in the 
Adult School Movement. The files of The Friend also contain 
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material for the later history of the Adult Schools, and references to 
Adult School work are frequent in the memoirs and biographies of 
leading Friends of the last century. 

For the numerous smaller and spontaneous efforts at adult educa- 
tion, unco-ordinated and ephemeral, but which possibly did far more 
for the spread of adult literacy than is yet realized, and which, with 
the larger and well-known institutions made up the pattern of 
adult education in any particular locality, the material is more 
scattered and fragmentary. The files of local newspapers record small 
night schools, reading rooms, lending libraries, Church Institutes, 
series of lectures, mutual improvement societies ; and references to 
such can sometimes be found in local histories and guides, published 
in such profusion for every locality from the 1830s onwards. The 
annual reports of the Committee of Council on Education from 1839 
contain the reports of the inspectors for each county or region of the 
country, and reference is made to successful night schools for adults 
which attracted the inspector’s attention. The strong tradition of 
self-culture, found in so many of the finest members of the working 
class in the nineteenth century, appears in their memoirs and auto- 
biographies, and references to adult educational activity are often to 
be gleaned from those passages in which the writer tells of his 
struggle to become literate and better himself through education. 
The autobiographies of the greatest of these are well known—but 
how many lesser Lovetts and Coopers and Bamfords must there 
not have been? The following up of such local working class 
worthies of the 1840s and 1850s may well throw new light on 
working class adult education. Again, the problem of ‘the moral 
and social condition of the labouring classes’, which obsessed so 
many of the socially conscious members of the middle class between 
1830 and 1880, resulted in numerous publications, many of which 
contain observations on adult education among the working classes. 
Likewise, the proceedings, transactions, and occasional papers of 
the Society of Arts, the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, the Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor, 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, from time to 
time contain observations and suggestions on adult education for 
the ‘labouring classes’. None of this material of course is directly 
concerned with adult education. It is part of the vast mass of the 
stuff of nineteenth century social history into which the historian of 
adult education has to burrow. 
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The search for material may lead into unexpected fields. For 
instance, although the part played by the Anglican Church in the 
development of a national system of elementary education before 
1870 has long been recognized, the contribution of the Church to 
the education of adults has received but little notice. Yet the work 
of parish clergy in the 1860s and 1870s in teaching literacy and 
giving lectures in rural adult evening schools was very considerable. 
But where is evidence of such activity to be found? Occasionally in 
the memoirs of local clergy there are references to adult education, 
such as those of Charles Kingsley to his work in his adult school at 
Eversley ; and again there are notes on the conduct of adult night 
schools in manuals giving hints to young curates on pastoral work 
in the parish. Old parish magazines of the 1860s and 1870s also 
sometimes contain lists of lectures given by the vicar and mention of 
adult night schools for farm workers. There are also Church Congress 
Reports, and occasionally accounts of successful evening schools were 
published by enthusiastic clergy or their daughters (4). But in certain 
areas the fullest account is to be gained from the Diocesan Visitation 
Returns. Thus, in the York Diocesan Visitation Returns for the 
years 1865 to 1884, the parish clergy were specifically asked to give 
information about adult and evening schools in their parishes, and 
the replies to these queries from some six hundred parishes in 
Yorkshire give a vivid picture of adult education among the rural 
community. Similar material is available for Oxfordshire (5), and 
perhaps for other dioceses too. 

All these materials relate only to the earlier history of the adult 
education movement, until the 1870s, and the definition of what 
may properly be called adult education in this period will differ 
considerably from that of later periods. In such a case @ priori 
definitions tend to be unsatisfactory. Instead of defining adult 
education arbitrarily and then seeking for evidence in the past which 
seems to coincide with that definition, it is perhaps better to observe 
first the many forms of social activity in the nineteenth century which 
had some educational intent, and then try to form a definition 
adequate to cover what has been observed (6). Since adult education 
corresponds closely to the social needs of each particular age, and 
since the need for teaching adults to read and write was always 
present among certain sections of the population until the 1870 
Education Act began to take effect in the last years of the century, 
any definition of adult education in this early period will have to 
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include a good deal of elementary, as well as some technical and 
vocational instruction, in addition to liberal studies. The materials 
for the study of the history of adult education will, therefore, be 
diverse and of uneven quality, and some of them will be very 
humble indeed. Historians are too fond of ‘ laying the foundations’ 
of this or that movement ; but our present adult education structure 
has its roots in a diversity of forms of social activity in the nineteenth 
century. 
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THE STANDING CONFERENCE FOR LOCAL 
HISTORY AND THE RENAISSANCE OF 
LOCAL STUDIES 


by R. F. Treharne 


(Professor of History in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. Editor of History) 


N interest in history adds a dimension to life for both the 
A sisi and the community: it enriches the present by 
realizing the past. England, for over four centuries, has been 
rich in local historians who have served her excellently : but all too 
often their appeal has reached the minds of the educated, leisured 
classes only. It has been reserved for this generation to begin the 
democratizing of local history, the bringing of Everyman into the 
rich heritage which is rightly his, because his forebears made it and 
he himself helps to carry it on, however little aware he may be of 
his part in it. In this fine work the Standing Conference for Local 
History has recently been playing an important part, by stimulating, 
helping and co-ordinating the innumerable and varied activities of 
local historians and antiquarians of all kinds in many places. 

In 1932 the National Council of Social Service, with financial 
support from the Carnegie Trust, sponsored a committee for the 
furtherance of local history. The war brought this committee to an 
end in 1939; but the National Council of Social Service called a 
conference of representatives of county and national organizations 
in December 1947 to find out whether there was felt to be a need to 
reconstitute the committee. It was unanimously agreed that there 
was great interest in local history, that it required direction and 
co-ordination, and that it was more than ever necessary to have some 
body such as the old committee to forward this work. This national 
conference appointed a committee to consider the best methods of 
proceeding towards the co-ordination of effort and the stimulation of 
interest in local history. By the end of 1948 the committee had 
prepared a series of leaflets and had drafted a constitution for a 
‘Standing Conference for Local History ’ on which all counties and 
every interested organization could be represented. It was proposed 
that the Standing Conference should meet normally only once a 
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year to discuss and criticize aims and achievements, and to appoint 
an executive committee for the ensuing year. In December 1948 
another national conference was held at which the proposed consti- 
tution was approved and an executive committee appointed. The 
Minister of Education spoke on his interest in the work at this 
meeting and Dr E. F. Jacob gave an address on ‘ Local History— 
its present position and possibilities ’.* 

This scheme has been successfully launched through the good 
offices of the National Council of Social Service and the energetic 
work of Mr Geoffrey Dando, the Secretary whom the National 
Council has provided for the Standing Conference and its executive 
committee. It is now hoped to give all possible aid to local historical 
studies along the lines laid down in the constitution : 


(1) * To assist in the development of the study of Local History 
and in the provision of the necessary services for the further- 
ance of that object.’ 


(2) ‘To bring together representatives of local and national 
authorities and organizations in membership of the Standing 
Conference and where necessary to co-operate with other 
bodies in the achievement of the above purposes.’ 


The first annual meeting of the Standing Conference took place 
in London on December 8th, 1949, when Sir Frank Stenton, Vice- 
Chancellor of Reading University, President of the Historical 
Association, and ex-President of the Royal Historical Society, was 
elected Chairman for the year. 

A similar conference for the Welsh counties has since been organ- 
ized by the Council of Social Service for Wales and Monmouthshire. 
Representatives of the national and local antiquarian and archaeo- 
logical societies, of the local authorities and of other interested bodies, 
as well as interested individuals attended, and it is hoped that as a 
result Wales will organize itself no less enthusiastically than England. 

The principal way in which the Standing Conference at present 
seeks to assist and to promote the study of local history is by providing 
stimulus for the co-ordination of effort and interest in each county 
among persons and organizations of widely differing approaches 
to the subject. Every county in England and Wales has its anti- 
quarian, archaeological, historical or record society, on varying levels 
of scholarship and of activity: many counties have several such 
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societies, each with its own sphere of interest. But all of these organ- 
izations have a more or less learned approach to local history, and 
though their membership is sometimes surprisingly high and their 
resources correspondingly large, their appeal is essentially to the 
‘educated ’ classes and particularly to those who, whether amateur 
or professional antiquarians, possess more or less expert knowledge 
of the subjects from at least one angle or another. The Standing 
Conference thinks that, with the widespread development of Rural 
Community Councils, village clubs, Women’s Institutes, Young 
Farmers’ Clubs and the like, with the growth of community and 
neighbourhood centres in towns and cities, with the increasing use 
of ‘local surveys’ as a means of teaching history and geography in 
the secondary modern schools, and with the stimulus provided by 
both the adult education movement and the BBC to popular aware- 
ness of regional history and individuality, a large reservoir of public 
interest and potential activity in the study of local history is rapidly 
being created. This affords to the learned antiquarian societies a 
magnificent possibility of assisting great numbers of people to an 
intelligent enjoyment of their surroundings, while at the same time 
the learned societies might recruit much support from altogether new 
circles, so greatly increasing the resources on which their work 
depends. 

To this end the Standing Conference urges that all local anti- 
quarians, archaeological, record and historical societies in each 
county should come together, with interested representatives of the 
Rural Community Councils, Women’s Institutes, etc., to form in 
each county a local history committee to publicize and to popularize 
the study of local history, to collect and preserve local material, and 
to afford guidance as to its treatment. By organized plans for demon- 
stration, lectures, and short courses of a popular and introductory 
character guided by the expert knowledge of the learned socicties 
—and often financed, where necessary, by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion through university extra-mural departments and the further 
education committees of local authorities—the county local history 
committees can stimulate an interest in local history on a scale 
hitherto unattempted and can reach levels of interest hitherto 
untouched. The field-workers in the many local surveys now being 
undertaken by enthusiastic but inexperienced organizations can be 
put into close touch with the expert technique and special knowledge 
of the local societies, a process from which both sides could gain 
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much—the one by expert advice and guidance, the other by popular 
understanding and support—and the study of local history through- 
out the country could be greatly advanced in a single generation. If 
the existence of such county local history committees also facilitated 
the exchange of information about projected work between several 
societies operating in the same field, or if it led to the promotion of 
joint enterprises with combined resources, the results would be pure 
gain to all concerned. 

The Standing Conference has no desire to compel, to dictate, or 
to intrude : it seeks only to be of service where its help is desired by 
existing organizations, and to stimulate activity and interest where 
these do not already exist. In some counties, as in Kent, vigorous 
local history committees have already been set up ; in others, where 
there exists only one learned society concerning itself with local 
history and antiquities, the Conference is fully willing to leave the 
work to that society if the society is ready to undertake it. Elsewhere 
the Conference aims simply at providing the several societies in a 
single shire with the opportunity of combined action and co-ordinated 
plans, and is eager to place at the disposal of any such local organiza- 
tion its own facilities for operation on a wide scale, and especially 
for contact, through the National Council of Social Service, with 
the many local organizations—not themselves primarily concerned 
with history or with antiquities—which are springing up under the 
aegis of the National Council. It is a movement characteristically 
British in its approach and method, offering help on a national scale 
to local bodies which freely decide that they can usefully avail them- 
selves of it, but not seeking to impose a uniform pattern or to intrude 
where it is not needed. Its significance for the development of the 
study of local history in this country is still undefined and imperfectly 
explored, but it will prove to be very great. 

By the autumn of 1950, county committees had been set up in 
fourteen counties and in at least eight more an early prospect of 
such a move was entertained. In the North, Lancashire, Cheshire and 
the East Riding of Yorkshire have their local history committees : 
Shropshire, Herefordshire and Gloucestershire were under way in 
the West, with Worcestershire and Monmouthshire in their wake : 
in the Midlands, Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Oxfordshire and 
East Suffolk had started, and Derbyshire and Rutland had a begin- 
ning in mind: of the Home Counties, Berkshire, Kent, Surrey 
and Hertfordshire had established their county committees and 
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Middlesex and Sussex were considering doing so: while in the 
South-West, Cornwall led the way, with Wiltshire, Devonshire and 
possibly Dorset planning to follow. In Wales, Pembrokeshire, 
Anglesey and Glamorgan had a county local history committee, and 
the process of organizing a Standing Conference for the whole 
Principality, fully linked with the parent body but yet autonomous, 
was well advanced. In several other counties, single organizations 
such as the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian Society, the 
antiquarian societies of Cardiganshire and Carmarthenshire, the 
Caernarvonshire Historical Society, the Norwich Arts Federation 
and similar bodies were already in effect performing the functions of 
county committees. The movement is spreading steadily and though 
the modern industrial centres are less easy to stimulate than the 
countryside, with its deep-rooted traditions and its old-established 
families, nevertheless from all quarters evidence is pouring in to 
show how strongly the tide is owing. It is no exaggeration to write 
of a veritable renaissance of local culture, no longer confined to a 
limited circle of scholars and county gentlemen, but including all 
sorts and conditions of men and women, and even children, in this 
age when learning puts on overalls and hob-nailed boots to walk with 
ordinary men in the fields, the lanes, the market-places and the 
streets—a process in which tutors and students of the adult education 
movement have played a leading part. 

At the risk of invidious selection, Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire 
may be cited to show what diversity of activities may engage a local 
history committee (though perhaps Kent has been the most active of 
all counties so far). The Gloucestershire committee, with secretarial 
and financial help from the Community Council, has stimulated 
youth clubs to compete for prizes for writing village guide books 
and for compiling histories of the inn-signs of the county: it has 
arranged local history exchange visits between the Women’s Insti- 
tutes of villages in contrasting parts of the country: it has planned 
regular classes to train amateur local historians in the technique of 
their art, as well as organizing visits, with expert lecturers, to sites 
of historical interest, for the various learned societies of the county. 
Oxfordshire has specialized in village exhibitions, to which local 
inhabitants readily brought an amazing variety of objects of 
historical interest, once they had realized that almost anything made 
or used by men in the past may be material for local history. 
Manorial records, parish documents, church plate, ancient weapons, 
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tools, instruments and furniture, clothes, examples of local crafts 
and industries, were all on show, with photographs and epidiascope 
displays to fill the gaps and to make the point. These exhibitions 
were very well attended and aroused keen interest: they have 
helped to make ordinary people realize that whatever men have 
done is the subject of history, and that their fields and flocks, their 
clothes and implements, are just as historical as battles, politics and 
churches. 

Nor has the Standing Conference merely left action to the local 
committees, for there are some problems which can best be tackled 
nationally. To guide students of local history, whether working 
individually or in groups, the Conference has published four very 
cheap pamphlets whose titles indicate their purpose clearly : (1) Plan 
for the Study of Local History ; (2) The Compilation of County 
Bibliographies ; (3) A Selection of Books on English Local History ; 
(4) A Directory of Authorities and Organizations for the Assistance 
of Local Historians. \t has devised a model record form with notes 
(based on those already used in Berkshire) for recording the data of 
local history, and it is co-operating with the National Association of 
Parish Councils in an enquiry directed to the preservation of village 
traditions and historical materials. Realizing the importance to the 
tourist industry, no less than to the enjoyment of intelligent tourists, 
of a large body of well-trained guide-lecturers at historical sites and 
buildings, the Conference, in co-operation with the Travel Associa- 
tion and other interested bodies, has organized an extensive practical 
training course for guide-lecturers at Hull University College and 
plans a similar course this year in conjunction with Birmingham 
University—a move to end the deplorably ignorant and vulgar 
‘ guidance ’ which is all too prevalent. 

The Conference has prepared a display unit for loan to county 
committees, and has begun to issue a Bulletin reporting the progress 
of its own work and of that in the counties ; it has also supplied 
many speakers for inaugural and other meetings of county com- 
mittees themselves. Its work is not to write local history itself, or 
even to provide another organization for doing so, but to stimulate 
and to spread, to help and to encourage, one of the most vital 
and spontaneous manifestations of the popular renaissance of the 
twentieth century—the awakening of thousands of men and women 
to the enjoyment of the past that lies around them in their daily 
lives. 


SHORT-TERM RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES— 
TOWARDS A DEFINITION 


by Guy Hunter, M.a. 
Warden of Urchfont Manor Residential College, Wiltshire 


be getting rather tired of articles on the upstart colleges. Their 

excuse must be that the newcomer always attracts the lime- 
light ; the colleges will be really established and useful when they 
are no longer in the news. At present they are growing in numbers 
and ‘output —in 1951 probably 50,000 adults will take some kind 
of course in them—and they are still in the formative stage. 

This article is an attempt to suggest a rather more close definition 
of their possible functions ; and it must at once answer the criticism 
that definition is undesirable in the experimental stage. There are 
three main reasons to attempt it. First, the colleges are relatively 
expensive, costing perhaps £4 to {10 of public money for every 
student who spends a week in them : there must arise a desire among 
the authorities who spend the money to see what the long-term 
investment is going to be. Second, some authorities are thinking of 
launching a new college, and any experience may be useful. Third, 
the wardens and staff, working like beavers, must ask themselves 
occasionally, ‘Is this worth it? Just what, over the years, do we 
hope to achieve?’ 

At present the colleges seem to be falling into two main types, 
according to the kind of work which dominates their programme— 
| almost none are ‘ pure types ’. The first may be called for convenience 
the Cultural Community Centre. Such a college (Attingham Park 
for example) caters mainly for what may be called hobby interests, 
and does so mainly through week-end courses. I would define 
: ‘hobby’ not so much by subject as by the attitude of mind of the 
. student towards it and the kind of course he wants. It would include 
1 not only such subjects as photography, bee-keeping, felk dance, 
handcrafts, but also most really short courses on music appreciation, 
architecture, archzology, local history and antiquities, odd lectures on 
y English literature, languages, foreign countries and so on. Most of 
these colleges, threatened by an empty house from Monday to Friday, 
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will arrange a variety of special conferences and one-day visits or 
meetings to help finance, and may run a few longer ‘summer 
schools’ in the holiday period. 

Part of the case for such a college is that an improvement in 
secondary education should be producing more and more people 
with awakened hobby interests and these people need somewhere 
to pursue these interests as adults and to meet others with like 
tastes. But there are a few questions to be asked about the siting 
and the real function of such centres having regard to their cost. 

In the rural counties the case is strongest. There has been a real 
difficulty for the interested country dweller in meeting a reasonable 
number of kindred spirits, in hearing a good concert, or attending 
three or four first-rate lectures by an acknowledged authority. A 
college can meet these needs exceptionally well, becoming a little 
centre of civilization for its area. It should be easily accessible by 
bus from all parts of its county—short courses demand short travel- 
ling time. It should be reasonably economical to run, otherwise it 
becomes very necessary to ask whether the greatly increased cost of 
running residential courses can be justified. For would not a really 
good non-residential community centre do almost as well? The 
high claims made—and I believe rightly—for the value of residence 
can hardly be based on spending only Saturday night together. 
Certainly my own experience is that the real value begins to become 
evident on about the third day and rises sharply up to about the 
tenth. Because some community centres have turned into little more 
than ping-pong huts, we should not forget what a great range of 
social and cultural activities can be run by a place such as the 
Lymington centre—classes, discussion groups, musical clubs, crafts, 
hobbies, concerts, and much more. The case for using one of our 
great country houses, with its gardens and park, lies mainly in the 
laudable desire of an authority to preserve one of England’s greatest 
riches, and it is perhaps important that this should be remembered. 
For it means that the gardens must be really kept up (in their own 
right as a main objective not as a burdensome and weedy addition 
to the cost of education) and the house disfigured as little as possible 
by partitions, blackboards and canteen chairs. Such an estate can be 
the heritage of thousands of ordinary people, and there might well 
be a case for using it only for daily activities during the week and 
providing the simplest possible hostel and canteen arrangements for 
Saturday night. 
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A possible alternative would be to form three or four non- 
residential centres of the Lymington type in, or just outside, market 
towns in a county. Here the possibility of re-housing the Evening 
Institute might be considered. A centre running the routine technical 
classes but with a far stronger adult social and cultural side would 
have many advantages. In the first place, the evidence is that the 
Institute demand in many areas is growing enormously in the 
humane and cultural field. Secondly, the younger people doing 
technical work could hardly fail to be drawn into some of the other 
activities, to their great benefit. 

We should not forget that there are and have been plenty of film 
clubs, choral societies, amateur dramatic groups, natural history 
societies in this country that have got along very well without costing 
a penny to public funds. If they can be helped with their greatest 
need—decent accommodation for an evening—it may not be 
necessary to multiply the cost by four by making that accommoda- 
tion residential. 

For the cultural centre I am, then, suggesting two possibilities : 


(1) The Great House and Garden, with simple residential arrange- 
ments at week-ends but regarded as worth its cost on its own 
beauty and a highly varied semi-recreational programme. 


(2) The Community Centre—Evening Institute, non-residential 
but much more humane than at present. 


The second type of college is that which runs longer courses (at 
least the inside of a week) on the humanities. I have already suggested 
in an earlier article that the humanities are not a list of subjects but an 
attitude to all subjects—perhaps particularly to work. A course on 
Joint Production Committees should be a course in social history, in 
political philosophy, and in the ethics of human relations. The same 
is true of courses for magistrates, teachers, town planners, hospital 
secretaries, works managers or civil servants. The jargon differs ; 
we may be talking of shop stewards, matrons, probation staff, parish 
councillors, local managers or inspectors. But the subject is the same 
—the relationship of man to man in the daily business of a working 
society. Work is not the only avenue, and obviously some courses 
will go straight to a serious study of an historical period or of a 
major poet. But while we know these to be ‘ humane’ we have often 
failed to see the humanities in the problems of an engineering shop 
or a Hospital Management Committee. 
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The justification for colleges of this type lies precisely in their 
residential character and the length of their course. I have been 
really moved to watch the gradual growth from shyness to a deeply- 
felt and expressed sense of happiness and appreciation which grows 
often in a week, so that we have been loaded with thanks and 
friendship which is due, not to what we have done (which is little), 
but to the group’s own experience of something quite new, liberat- 
ing and humanizing. I would go to the stake declaring that this 
cannot be done in twenty-four or thirty-six hours ; that it is of deep 
value to the individual; and that it is what is most needed at 
present to prevent administration becoming bureaucratic, industry 
a mechanized boredom and social services a doling out of benefits. 

These colleges have their problems, too. The use made of them 
by industry, local authorities and social organizations is apt to be 
spasmodic and unplanned ; in their early stages they certainly need 
a ‘region’ rather than one county to support courses, involving 
release from work, for twelve months in the year—a fact which 
complicates finance and control ; and they will, I believe, have to 
learn that one warden or principal, whatever his teaching staff 
(domestic or borrowed) cannot give the intense interest and human 
sympathy needed for more than about thirty weeks in a year in 
addition to administration and outside contact. This involves either 
the booking of conferences or, as we are now considering at 
Urchfont, the introduction of ‘ guest conductors’ to act as warden 
for a few separate weeks in the year. 

It may be that some of these colleges will, like the Field Studies 
Centres, concentrate gradually on one or two main fields of work, 
and this does not necessarily narrow them. The great truths and 
values are perhaps best reached and most deeply understood if they 
come through a study of the limited and particular. But at least 
they should be conscious that their aim is utterly different from that 
of the hobby centre, that their organization must differ accordingly, 
and that they should not dissipate too much of their energies in 
flying after any week-end which is popular, any customer who 
happens to want a booking, or any party which wants to come in a 
bus for tea. If they can achieve their main object, they should one 
day be providing, in fifteen or twenty places in England, a deeper 
and more lasting experience for the individual and a more searching 
criticism of society alongside the more numerous cultural centres 
which are ministering, often with success and delight, to known 
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hobbies and the pleasant interests which lie nearer the surface. The 
case for one type is to widen and enrich the ordinary cultural oppor- 
tunities ; the case for the other is to deepen individual experience 
and to provide a form of political/philosophical training which can 
help to correct the mechanistic tendencies of a modern mass society. 


KNUSTON HALL 


Northamptonshire is the latest Authority to enter the field of short-term 
Residential Centre provision. Knuston Hall will open in May with 
accommodation for thirty resident students and the possibility of catering 
for a limited number of non-resident students. It will be used for teachers’ 
courses and for others on subjects of general interest, both at week-ends 
and during mid-week. Longer courses will be arranged as the need arises, 
and the Hall will be available for county organizations who wish to 
arrange their own courses there. 

Accommodation includes a large lecture hall, common room and quiet 
rooms, and a resident woman warden is to be appointed who will take 
an active interest in courses as well as supervising domestic arrangements 
and staff. 

The Hall is situated on the main Irchester-Rushden Road, a quarter 
of a mile from Irchester Station. It is a country house standing in 48 acres 
of grounds, and is easily reached by bus or train from the industrial parts 
of the county. 
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WHY DO THEY COME TO THE CLASSES? 
by Norman Dees 


Staff Tutor, Extra-Mural Department, King’s College, University 
of Durham 


GOOD deal of information exists about categories of students 

in adult classes. Each year University Extra-Mural Depart- 

ments and WEA Districts can make classifications of the 
occupations, ages, and educational and social backgrounds of the 
consumers of their goods. Much of this material is constantly used 
to illustrate trends in the choice of subject, to establish any significant 
changes in the composition of the classes and, in general, to give 
some sort of statistical framework to an activity in which most 
factors are unknown. 

When we have got almost as far as we can in working out the 
turnover of students from short to long courses, the percentages of 
manual workers to clerical workers in Tutorial classes in Economics, 
the middle-aged and middle-class character of classes in Drama, or 
whatever else comes to light, we are still in attractively unknown 
territory. Why do they come? 

There are certain generalizations made habitually these days about 
adult education. For the most part they are supported by the statistics 
collected. It is said, for example, that now that more people receive 
secondary education than was the case forty years ago, so Tutorial 
classes lack that serious purpose given them once by the pressure of 
the intelligent suppressed. The increased political power of the 
working class, it is said, has damped that thirst for the knowledge 
which was its preparation. In consequence, it is sometimes claimed, 
the aim of the adult class is to provide cultural equipment for leisure 
and training in the responsible use of power. 

There are no District Conferences, no Tutors’ meetings at which 
these formulas are not assumed or discussed. They are necessary 
guides not only to the preparation of a class syllabus and to the 
acquisition of a teaching technique, but to the level of expectation 
and the infinitely subtle relation between tutor and class. And yet, 
secure within the statistics and the generalizations, one knows that 
at the end of a winter’s classes one «an never be sure why the 
students came. 
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Of course questionnaires can be used to discover the motives of 
students. Classes can be asked to discuss and write about adult 
education in general in the hope that their own motives and attitudes 
will perhaps be more revealed than in answer to a formal and direct 
question. Techniques of discovery and observation of this sort can 
certainly be improved, and perhaps ‘ sample’ classes can be found 
whose answers will be serviceable indications to all providers of 
adult education. But there are few tutors who, whatever theories 
they might hold about the nature and purpose of adult education, 
would feel certain that they could approach a new class, whatever 
was known about its occupational, age, sex, and educational com- 
position, sure that they could anticipate its needs. No tutor, even 
if he felt at the end of a session with a class that he had a working 
knowledge of the aims of its members, would risk claiming that he 
could say the same of any other class tutored by someone else. 

The motives of adult students can in a rough fashion be stated. 
But their activities and purposes remain potential until those motives 
have been measured against, and, in a successful class, married to 
those of the tutor. Experiment and satisfaction are reciprocal in this 
relationship. The motives of the student and those of the tutor can 
not in a voluntary association be opposed for any length of time. 
Each, for the most part, seeks to fit in with the intentions of the 
other ; each will be guessing mostly what those intentions are. The 
guesses of the tutor will be made within the ambit of some general 
theory of educational and social needs ; those of the student within 
a practical judgment of the tutor’s performance. Very often capacities 
on both sides will remain undiscovered for there will be no accurate 
guesswork, and no fruitful marriage of minds and purposes. Some- 
times the motives of the tutor will dominate the class, but no one 
will be able to say what characteristics the same class would have 
shown with someone else. 

What sort of reasons will students generally offer for attendance 
at a class? Out of many answers given by members of Tutorial 
and Sessional classes in my area of work, I would regard these as 
common : 


1. Asa means of relaxation. 

2. To find a focus for reading. 

3. To meet people and share in an activity. 
4. To try to make sense of a puzzling world. 
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5. To change the world. 
6. To fill conscious gaps in earlier education. 
7. To equip for a career in Local Government or the Trade Union. 


These motives and others exist in a bewildering variety of emphasis 
and often in puzzling arrangements of priority. They need, as I have 
suggested, to be measured against the motives of tutors before any 
activity in adult education creates its own character. What might be 
said to be the common motives of tutors apart from meeting these 


student-demands in so far as they can be accurately assessed? With-— 


out the aid of any survey, as in the case of students, I would regard 
these as usual : 


. To try to show how to measure opinion against a body of fact. 

To provide cultural equipment for leisure. 

To spread an enthusiasm for a particular branch of knowledge. 

. To change the world. 

. To assist people to train for Local Government and Trade Union 
office. 


There is clearly, if these assessments are accurate, room enough 
for correspondence between students and tutors in many classes. A 
class seeking mainly an intelligent use of leisure will show a register 
of impressive attendance with a tutor who has caught their interest 
in the modern novel. A group of politically-active miners will work 
hard with a tutor who, himself a reformer, aims at the creation of an 
industrial democracy. A collection of middle-class professional people 
will enjoy a class in history with a tutor who has a liking for 
disciplined argument. This kind of marriage often takes place, and 
no doubt it would be to its increase that any more certainty about 
motives on both sides would lead. 

There is an explanation here of those unhappy forced marriages 
between class and tutor, when the talents of each remain hidden 
behind the contradictory aims reflected in a dying attendance. But 
the normal situation is, of course, that the aims of neither class nor 
tutor are so clear. They create aims and methods for each other. 
Where there is understanding and tolerance a common purpose 
grows and an accepted method is worked out. But, because this is 
an organic growth, it is always particular to one tutor and one class. 
In some ways the same tutor is not the same person in more than 
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one class. With each group of students a unique creation occurs. And 
in each case one may not know at the end why, in the first place, the 
students came. 

In fact, initial uncertainty about the motives of students is what 
makes the class an exciting hazard of experiment. Thankfully, 
motives can rarely be so self-evident and so uniform within a group 
as to remove this uncertainty. When they are, then the class can have 
the efficiency of a function smoothly fulfilled. Adult education can 
provide the right goods to a consumer whose tastes are measured 
and marketed. But the particular people in most classes and the 
tutors who grow with them in the experiment of finding out why 
we want to learn anything at all, know that in those classes they can 
have the delights of merely being alive. Adult education can create 
life with people whose motives are unpredictable and alterable. 

I am always glad at the end of a session that I cannot be certain 
why the students came. Fundamentally their motives do not matter. 
What is important is what they choose to become in the class. 

Those yearly reviews of the composition, characteristics and quality 
of adult classes are useful pointers for the administrator planning 
new courses, and they can afford limited evidence about tastes and 
interests in general. An increased demand for classes in Music can 
be seen by an Extra-Mural Director as a reasonable case for planning 
extension lectures in co-operation with Musical societies ; it can be 
interpreted as a sign of people needing to stretch themselves out of 
political and economic cramp. But because adult education classes 
have always dealt with a small margin of society, and because that 
small margin contains a relatively high proportion of enquiring and 
sensitive people whose expressed demands contain many potential 
desires, even that evidence is risky material. Those graphs of ‘ student- 
interest ’ plotted with faithful regard to class register records, WEA 
Branch programmes, and questionnaires have, unavoidably, too few 
co-ordinates. 

In fact the joy of adult education is its uncertainty. Its freedom 
is not simply its acquired characteristics of uncensored discussion 
and informality in tuition, but the ability of any class to hide its soul 
from any investigator. Those who come to the classes have an infinite 
tolerance for all with a theory of their demands, and a mild interest 
in all who formulate one set of demands into a pattern. Some of 
the theories and the formulations may be right. One,can, in some 
circumstances, know better than others what they themselves want. 
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Certainly we have to act upon our guesses as to the needs of others. 
But the adult class, elusive in motive and unpredictable in perform- 
ance, is quicksilver to the touch of the statistician. 

It is ever tempting for the tutor as well as the administrator to have 
some comprehensive theory about the adult class. Sometimes the 
student too needs its support. All of us who are engaged in the work 
live by theorizing. But who will explain, without mutilation of a 
living thing, the adult class? 

There was the schoolteacher whom you guessed had come to pick 
up some material without the reading involved and who presented 
you with valuable local research work. There were those two house- 
wives who seemed each to come because the other did and who were 
apologetic about knitting while you lectured ; they shied at written 
work and rarely discussed until suddenly that night they broke loose 
about seventeenth century Puritans and went home to write about 
them. There was the old man who had been to classes for many years, 
whom you knew and liked and believed you understood until he 
left, letting it be known that he was angry but would let no one know 
why. The motor mechanic who told you not to spend so much time 
on Trade Union history ; the shopkeeper who believed Communism 
to be the only Christian solution for our ills ; the architect who came 
to talk about poetry, and the chemist to plead the case for social credit. 
None of them were conscious of having any special needs. All were 
ordinary and yet unique. The class was unique, able to annoy you 
with irrelevance, refresh with common-sense, and startle with a 
miracle. 

If ever any certainty about the motives of the adult student becomes 
a basis for a planned provision of education it will be as sterile as a 
clinic. It will be to serve as a hospital to those who know that they 
are sick or to provide a particular training for those who are con- 
vinced that there is one remedy for all ills. 

As long as we wonder why they came, even when a class does 
reveal a common demand, we will be able to engage in an experiment 
in living and learning. In that experiment it is possible for any 
person to become anything ; and that, in a way, is perhaps why we 
persist, even as adults, in finding things out. 
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NOTED IN PASSING 
by Elizabeth MacKenzie 


Assistant Representative, Community Programmes Branch, 
Department of Education, Ontario 


mournful outcry against the mirror, since the individual with 

imagination can embellish his reflection at will, and indeed, 
almost everyone does. How much more revealing the product of the 
artist who paints the person or landscape as seen by another person ; 
how much more devastating still a descriptive appraisal by an author 
of long standing since words are essentially stark, with sharp edges, 
and the reader is permitted only a very limited freedom of inter- 
pretation. 

It behoves the inexperienced writer, then, to behave with caution 
when asked to comment in writing on certain aspects of adult educa- 
tion in another country, hastily sampled over a two months’ period. 

Perhaps the first point that arouses one’s interest is that of educa- 
tion as carried out by the statutory authorities, as contrasted with 
that carried out by voluntary bodies, since almost the first thing each 
individual to whom one talks (whether employed by the former or 
the latter) does, is to stress the amount and quality of the voluntary 
side. The very haste and emphasis tends to alert the visitor for 
possible storm signals. 

Acknowledged leader in the voluntary field, and the one about 
which we hear most in other countries, is the WEA, so with the 
slyness to be expected of a foreigner, I set about finding out what 
went on, not on the level of the national organization, but at the 
meetings and in the classroom. The evening classes sponsored by 
this body quite live up to their reputation, being of a fairly high 
intellectual calibre, with educational experimentation encouraged 
and new techniques used. The organization is doing a good pro- 
motional job for education among workers from all walks of life. 
At the moment, however, the WEA stands with one foot among 
the people and one among the intelligentsia, uncertain whether to 
go forward or back, or whether any movement at all is possible at 
the moment. Almost all voluntary bodies, if not purely convivial by 
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nature, came together to right some social injustice or inequality, 
and the founders of the WEA may look with justifiable pride at the 
results of their labours to achieve equal educational opportunity for 
all in Britain. So with a host of other bodies, most of them even 
more uncertain of their footing in the face of an energetic public 
authority which is now legally empowered and financially able to 
provide most of the things for which they strove so long. While it 
is easily seen and readily admitted that there is always room for 
reform and a striving after higher standards, this is hardly the 
‘cause’ that is likely to rally the masses or inspire them to vigorous 
action. Such is the vitality of the WEA, however, that I feel it will 
find a new battle-cry. It is to be hoped that it will be as far in the 
fore, perhaps, in the wider international understanding required of 
our time, as it was at its inception ahead of state action in British 
education. 

The WEA stronghold is in the urban community, and one finds 
a slightly different picture in the rural field, where such groups as 
the Women’s Institutes and the Rural Community Councils are 
apparently still in the growth stage. It is rather surprising to a 
Canadian to find, even in a country as developed as England, that 
rural people still need special help and attention in the field of adult 
education, and are receiving it, not directly from the public authority, 
but through organizations. One is led to wonder whether it is because 
rural people resist direct government aid more vigorously, or simply 
that a really co-operative way of working together has been found. 
The county education unit does give a great deal of assistance, but 
more as a resource than as an operating body. 

Or could it be that the more informal type of educational project 
sponsored by bodies such as the two mentioned above is suited to 
the tempo of life to-day? Their programmes seem to be partly 
vocational, partly recreational and partly educational, and sometimes 
all three objectives are achieved at once, and occasionally none is 
attained. The plants of some very interesting developments are 
flourishing in rural England, but they are probably ripe now for 
some careful study of the growth factors and the fruit, lest they go 
to seed haphazardly. 

This searching after insight was noticeably absent, for example, 
from a national conference on music in rural areas. The delegates 
came, sat with phlegmish patience through a series of presumably 
informative talks, had a few very polite discussions, and went home, 
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apparently satisfied. All committees seemed to be operating their 
programmes along the same lines, policies having been established 
some time ago. No one seemed to want to re-examine objectives, 
methods of achieving them, nor to bring up any ordinary work-a-day 
problems. I would certainly question that everyone was happy with 
the status quo, but it was apparently considered indelicate to discuss 
such things in public. It was probably a sample of the British 
diplomacy about which one hears so much, but I thought a little less 
tact and more turmoil would have brought out livelier issues. This 
criticism does not invalidate in the slightest the admiration with 
which the observer is bound to regard the evidence of the tremendous 
advance in musical development which has been effected to date. 

It was something of the same quality I missed in considering 
some of the adult education projects administered under the public 
authorities. The residential colleges now developing all over England 
are a delight to think about, representing some very enlightened and 
progressive ideas in the field of adult education. The attractive loca- 
tions and premises, the competently unobtrusive administration, and 
the quality of the staffs, residential and recruited, all conspire to 
inspire the student to study, and above all, to think—a process not 
overly stressed in many of to-day’s programmes. It was all the more 
surprising, then, to find some of the most ordinary methods and 
techniques of adult teaching neglected and overlooked. 

Many of the lectures were just that and nothing more, and when 
there were so-called discussion periods, they were, in point of fact, 
question and answer periods. This, when scientific checking has 
established that people retain only about 5 per cent of instruction 
gained under these methods! The distressing part was to note that 
there even seemed to be some hostility to the idea of utilizing results 
of studies along this line. This criticism has particular application 
to general courses ; those planned and executed as general educa- 
tion related to vocation may not have the same need of stimuli. It is 
understood that, as a policy, the bulk of residential college courses 
are of the latter type, and the fact that industry is playing ball and 
helping this development is a very encouraging thing to see. But 
surely these centres of learning, where great freedom of action is 
evident, should be experimental stations, to which organizations 
carrying out more routine functions in adult education can look for 
scientific and spiritual guidance. It is with whole-hearted admira- 
tion that one assesses the research that has obviously gone into the 
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planning of the courses, and their administration. The variety of 
things offered is tremendous, and must be meeting needs, as they 
are filled pretty consistently. The people who are attracted come 
from all walks of life and take the work fairly seriously. The 
atmosphere is just right, relaxed and yet serious. A North American 
barbarian tends to miss social recreation activity as a part of the 
planned programme, but this has evidently been tried and found 
not too suited to the British temperament. There’s a lot of planning 
of life in England to-day, which probably explains why people rebel 
against it as individuals. The respect for individuality I found very 
refreshing, and I should be the last one to ask for group work 
methods carried to the point of destroying one iota of this very 
valuable factor in the work being done by residential colleges. 

By all means, the most outstanding development, to me, in work 
with adults in England is the movement towards ‘ Further Educa- 
tion Colleges’. As yet more commonly known as Technical Colleges 
and Institutes, they seem in many cases to be offering a high calibre 
of technical assistance and to have teaching staffs interested in trying 
everything within their means to do a good job with their students. 
In addition to a share in ‘ day-release’ schemes which industry and 
labour have endorsed heartily and are supporting, these schools are 
all carrying a very heavy programme of evening classes. In their 
evening sessions they are serving four or five times their day regis- 
tration, and the demand is almost more than can be met in physical 
accommodation in many cases. Numbers alone are, of course, not a 
true indication of success, but increasing demand and apparent satis- 
faction would indicate that this form of adult education has a big 
job ahead of it still. Apart from vocational evening classes, there is 
a branching out into recreational and purely educational fields. It 
is not unknown for classes of voluntary bodies, such as the WEA, to 
meet in these institutions which are gradually acquiring the character 
of cultural centres for the community. 

The only danger in this development is that of the overwhelming 
of the voluntary efforts in the growth period, but it is a possibility 
that it is not a danger at all, and the real answer lies in the devoting 
of voluntary energies elsewhere than into the classroom. In these 
and other schools conducting adult evening classes, if enthusiasm 
can really, with any accuracy, be called luke-warm, then that’s a 
good way to express the attitude of most of the administrators toward 
classes sponsored by organizations. Gentle tolerance being a reputed 
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national characteristic found to be actually present, things will 
probably carry on the way they are for some time, but a change is 
surely in the wind for the future. Maybe, contrary to present trends, 
it will be a swing in the other direction, and people will assert more 
direct control over their adult education, rather than less. 

Community centres in Britain are a rather curious outgrowth of 
this state of temporizing. I rather had the impression that they 
represented a reluctant catering on the part of the public authorities 
to a public interest (probably awakened by word of successful enter- 
prises in this field in other countries). But, said those responsible, ‘ We 
shall undertake this work entirely in our own way. Let us make 
community centres in Britain a real outpost of voluntary effort.’ 
This idea has been carried to the point where, in some centres, you 
have an enforced volunteerism more deadening than any amount of 
paid enthusiasm. Then, too, the visitor gets a bit out of sympathy 
with the constant excusings for programme lacks when the avail- 
able premises and facilities are so dreary as to discourage the most 
ardent devotee, voluntary or otherwise. Although there is truth in 
the rumours, for example, of good programmes developing or of 
premises being decorated and furnished by the people belonging to 
community centres, the way in which this happens was, apparently, 
not sufficiently studied. It has been found, over a long period of 
trial and error, that such things can and will happen when the 
centre has professional staff of high calibre, capable of inspiring, 
guiding and instructing the people who use it. 

There are community centre wardens who are aware of this and 
and striving toward this objective, and as the movement is new, 
undoubtedly their administrative units will ultimately light the 
way for others, but unfortunately in England one cannot count on 
the failures folding up gracefully. They will probably just go on 
being failures for a couple of centuries until they qualify as tourist 
attractions. 

To deal with all the institutions which act as background resources 
for the adult education work in Britain would require a book. It 
suffices to say that the visitor, particularly from one of the newer 
countries, simply stands lost in admiration and rapture before the 
wealth of fine museums, art galleries and universities. It makes one 
drool to think of the vast reservoirs of personnel and materials 
available. A radio spilling forth a wealth of cultural gifts to be 
utilized at will is another great national asset. 
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The essence of this article has become (involuntarily) a discussion 
of the points of an adult education programme which is verbally 
divided by the British into two distinct categories—the public side 
and the voluntary side. There is also a tendency to disparage the 
former and laud the latter. 

In point of fact, I could see very little difference between the 
two, since on close investigation it turned out that every single 
voluntary body with which I came in contact is subsidized by the 
State in some form or another. Every public authority has its policies 
safeguarded by voluntary committees which exercise a real control 
over the actions of public servants. Although it is easier to pick flaws 
than to praise, and I may have slipped too readily along the easier 
path in this article, I am in reality full of admiration for the present 
adult education movement. Its variety and vigour will keep it strong 
and healthy, no matter what the label. To develop tolerance and 
understanding, side by side with critical awareness is no mean feat ; 
and the fact that in the midst of one of the really great social experi- 
ments of our time, there is relatively little loss of importance of the 
individual within the structure, is very moving. Whatever other 
qualities have gone by the wayside in a period of economic trial, the 
ability to inspire a somewhat casual but nonetheless deep-rooted 
faith in the future is still yours. If many people of any one nation 
survive the gloomy Gheorghius’ *‘ Twenty-Fifth Hour’, they will 
be yours. 


BANKING EDUCATION 


by D. R. Marsh 
Principal of Staff Training in one of the Big Five Banks 


Te banking industry is not alone in having to adapt its staffing 

policy to post-war conditions of ‘ full employment’ and educa- 

tional transition. It is obvious that the traditional recruiting 
grounds of the grammar and minor public school-leavers have been 
altered beyond recognition by the improved counter-attractions of 
some productive industries, the professions, and the—until recently 
—ever-growing civil and other public services. Not to mention the 
greater facility of entry to the university and the demands of military 
service. 

Figures show that the banks have been maintaining something 
like their pre-war proportion of the ‘teenage workers (see Table), 
recruiting the majority of them at age sixteen. But there is a decline 
in gross numbers, and approximately ten out of every seventeen are 
girls who, as things are at present, are regarded, with very few 
exceptions, as temporary employees, computing-machine operators, 
almost factory hands. 


TABLE 


Juveniles (aged 14-17) in Insurable Employment at Fuly of each year 


1938 1947, | 1948 


| 

(1) Total, all occupations | 2,137,300 | 1,680,000 | 1,329,000 

(2) In Banking, Insurance, Finance, 
Industry 


(3) Percentage (2) of (1) 


| 


29,900 31,900 22,600 
I°4 i | 1°7 


| 


And there have been mutterings about quality. One bank chair- 
man, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, has gone so far as to say that the 
men of the standard who came into banks in 1939 are now all going 
up to the university, and that the industry is able to recruit only the 
‘leavings’ who cannot make that grade. Lloyds Bank, over which 
Lord Balfour presides, have set up a scheme to attract into their 
ranks as finished graduates, the men their chairman conceives as 


rightfully theirs. 
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BANKING EDUCATION 


To survey the problem in all its aspects the Institute of Bankers 
in Scotland, in co-operation with the English Institute of Bankers, 
convened a Conference on ‘ Education and Training in Banking’, 
held at St. Andrews from September gth to 16th, last, at which not 
only the bankers, the staff managers, training superintendents, and 
the like, were present, but both the Scottish Education Department 
and the Ministry of Education were represented by the Assistant 
Secretary and the Under-Secretary for Further Education, respec- 
tively. As the programme said, ‘ Education is the responsibility of 
the Institutes and training is that of the banks who employ their 
members, but the two interact, and both are to some extent depen- 
dent on the standard of school education which is their starting 
point.’ 

The matters raised have a significance extending far beyond 
banking, and the Conference Report* throws light on some of these 
in such a way as will inform industrial management generally as 
well as all concerned with school and ‘ further ’ education, although 
for the latter more by what is omitted than by what was said. 

Not the least important arises from the experience of the banks 
with their ‘internal’ training schemes. All the big companies have 
instituted, within the last decade, schools or colleges within their 
own organizations at which full-time instruction in banking practice 
has been given to new entrants and to other members of the staff at 
all levels, including managerial. This has replaced the pre-1939 
methods where the bank clerk learnt his job simply by doing it, in 
the contacts of daily business. As far as is known, no professor or 
schoolmaster has been specially recruited for such schemes. It has 
for long been the banking tradition for rising men to use their leisure 
to add to their incomes by coaching their juniors. This has been 
done for either private correspondence schools or the municipal 
technical colleges, with the purpose of preparing candidates for the 
examinations of various professional societies and for External 
London Degrees, but principally for the Certificates of the Institutes 
of Bankers, which in the industry are regarded as essential passports 
for promotion. So there was no dearth of possible instructors. 

Whether this was altogether wise may be doubted, for problems 
long familiar to educationists have emerged. For example, the dis- 
tinction, even the conflict, between the ‘education’ and ‘ training’ 


* Published by Institute of Bankers in Scotland, 62 George Street, Edinburgh, 
and also obtainable at Institute of Bankers, 11 Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. 18. 
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of the Conference title, has been much debated in recent years. Many 
academic persons have maintained an unshakable belief in a 
‘liberal education ’ yet have seen difficulties in reconciling this tenet 
with the need of which they also, dollar-minded, approve, for 
technical and vocational training. For their part, the businessmen, 
and bankers in particular, have smiled benignly on the academics 
and spoken in favour of education, generally, but similarly have 
failed io find any significant connection between, say, Ovid and 
overdrafts. But since December of 1949 there has been available the 
Report of the Special Committee on Education for Commerce, headed 
by Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, Director of the London School of 
Economics, in which an endeavour is made to minimize the distinc- 
tion by giving each word the reconciling adjective ‘ vocational ’. 
Vocational training is.then differentiated from vocational education 
in only one important quality, as aimed at making competent practi- 
tioners ; and two professor members of the Committee emphasize 
that all training may be education and much education may be 
training. 

Any one of the Big Five banks has a salary list of from fifteen to 
eighteen thousand names. It is a great business undertaking in 
which much of the daily work can be run on assembly-line methods. 
Why should its management concern itself with education of indi- 
viduals or with anything beyond getting that work done as efficiently 
as possible? Something of answer can be given in terms of the 
classical ‘enlightened self-interest’, but some of the likely gains 
from the inception and maintenance of a staff training school are 
very remote from immediate credits at P. & L. It has been claimed 
for these training centres that the time taken by a newly-recruited 
junior clerk to master the rudiments of his job is cut to anything 
from one-fifth to one-tenth of that taken with the former, practice, 
methods. But evidence to support this must be hard to come by. 
Nevertheless, something akin to the factory time-and-motion studies 
can be translated into bank working methods by a training school 
—the best way of answering the telephone is not even beneath 
notice—and the company profit accordingly. 

But such an approach to staff training holds the danger that the 
framework of organization becomes so all-important that, whether 
that end is desired or not, there is imposed on the individual a uniform 
pattern not only of business method but of life and thought, with 
resultant stagnation, and worse. This is particularly so as there are 
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no distinct grades in banking comparable with the Civil Service 
three-tier system. There is no Administrative Class of ‘brains’ 
dissociated from the routine rules that bind the ‘ clericals’. 

Perhaps because of such dangers, the staff training schemes of 
some of the banks were planned on more liberal ideas. Productive 
efficiency was an essential part of their purpose, but it was hoped 
—perhaps with more of amiable feeling than reasoned intent—that 
this could be achieved, not as the result simply of technical instruc- 
tion but of a wider educational process designed to bring about the 
best possible development of the individual and his successful adapta- 
tion to his surroundings. These aims were, no doubt, influenced by 
such ventures as the Graduate School of Business Administration of 
Harvard University, operating in that far more of a businessman’s 
world, the U.S.A. Perhaps they were a tentative approach to the 
view published in New York in 1948 that, ‘ Business must assume 
responsibility for continuous education of managers and workers 
. .. in both the vocational and the non-vocational fields.’ And from 
the academics’ side the recommendation of the Carr-Saunders’ 
Committee for a new degree involving equal time spent in college 
education for commerce and in getting business experience over a 
‘sandwich-system’ course of not less than three years, was very 
similar to their intent. 

But where the management chose the more obvious way, more 
in accord with the traditional concept of the businessman, there are 
training centres marvellously equipped with every possible device 
for the transference of information to the senses of the trainees, run 
with the utmost—it has been called ‘ruthless ’—efficiency. The 
data has been planned in complete detail from the top so that the 
instructors, all of whom have been thoroughly briefed to obviate 
personal ‘ deviationism ’, know exactly what they have to say and 
do and how long they are to take over each portion of the material. 
The idea that Head Office must speak with only one voice is so 
strongly present that one Principal of Training claims that with two 
or three similar classes making parallel progress in different rooms, 
he could hear from a central point the same words simultaneously 
from each, if microphones were laid on. 

On the other side there are those who view such methods with 
distaste and deem them the very reverse of efficient. For their part, 
as they are not intent on sending out dictaphone records from their 
training schools, and do not wish to staff their branches with H.O. 
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Intructions Books wired for sound, they take a different way. They 
prefer to take the risk, with all its disruptive possibilities, of encourag- 
ing in trainees a questioning attitude of mind and to provide them 
instead of crammed information, with sufficient technical skill for 
following up their own questions. Whether the courses are held in 
a country mansion where trainees share something similar to the 
corporate life of a university college for several weeks, or are carried 
on during office hours in a corner of a city building, they strive to 
establish a relationship of personal confidence between their tutors 
(not ‘ instructors ’) and their trainees. This means the breaking-down 
of much that has been regarded hitherto as essential staff discipline. 
But the aim is to stir trainees to spontaneous activity, and this 
involves questions, interruptions and arguments in lectures, which 
cannot come from people too overawed to speak. 

Understandably this tends to be anathema to many of the older 
school of bankmen. And there are many businessmen who, with 
them, would regard the employment of working hours in such 
cerebral stimulants as quizzes, lecturettes and question-bees, as 
wasteful tomfoolery. But the training officers who adopt such 
methods aver that although they demolish the old ultra-deference 
of the bank clerk to his seniors, they put in its place a self-discipline 
born of a friendlier feeling of individual identification with the 
management and the company, or just plain old-fashioned team 
spirit. They do not diminish the importance of technical training 
and its resultant productive efficiency, but they see it in a new 
perspective. They approach it by building up from sound and, as 
the psychologists would say, ‘ adjusted ’, individuals, rather than by 
a rigid, imposed mechanism in which the indiscernible individual 
must be made to fit, cog-wise. 

This attitude may be of great influence in both the industrial and 
the educational fields, especially when the Education Act compulsory 
part-time releases from employment of the under-eighteens come 
into force. The bankers’ Inter-Institute Conference rightly claimed 
the assistance of the Ministry of Education at its deliberations, but 
it is to be regretted that none of the academic persons, on whose 
ground it met, joined in. Educationists reading the Report may 
very well be forced to conclude that underlying most of the contri- 
butions to the papers and discussions is the popular and fallacious 
assumption that education is nothing more than a transference of 
information from teacher to taught. This is implicit in much that 
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was said—the words ‘ instil’ and ‘ inculcate ’ recur—but this funda- 
mental point was never explicitly faced although there were present 
those who from the tone of their contributions would readily have 
trounced the popular fallacy. So the discussion on ‘internal’ educa- 
tion and training was allowed to conclude, ‘ Finally, the provision 
of training is a means to an end, i.e. the adequate staffing of offices 
by trained personnel and the stimulation of effort for efficiency at 
all levels. This, however, must be subject to the needs of the bank 
as a whole and be carried out on an economical basis.’ Only too 
obviously the participants had not left off their occupational blinkers. 

The writer is, himself, now in his twenty-fifth year in that occupa- 
tion, but feels most strongly that the co-operation of the teaching 
profession, especially at university level, would seem to be essential 
for the proper furtherance of both education and training in banking. 
Even a School of Banking, incorporated in a university (there is one 
in New York), is not too remote a possibility. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YMCAs 


A recently circulated report covering the year 1949/50 stresses the efforts 
which have been made to develop the YMCA Colleges for Adults. There 
are now three of these and a fourth one is projected, which would, as 
part of its programme, provide suitable educational facilities for the senior 
leaders of industry and the public services. It would thus be comple- 
mentary to the College of Youth at Rhoose, the College for Adults at 
Kingsgate, and the Courses at Cheshunt College, Cambridge. These offer 
courses suitable for young persons who have recently entered industry 
and for those who are about to assume administrative or managerial 
responsibilities. 

There is thus a clear pattern of work actual or projected which embraces 
the stages at which the Education Committee considers it appropriate 
for the YMCA to intervene in the education of industrial workers and 
this pattern is repeated in the advice which the Department gives to 
Local Associations in working out their programmes. 

In addition to the efforts to maintain suitable academic and teaching 
standards by closer co-operation with LEAs and University Extra-Mural 
Departments, Associations have been encouraged to initiate work similar 
in character to that of the Colleges. This aims to provide occasions when 
those who have acquired technical skills in industry may grow into a 
fuller and richer life through appreciating the bearings of other branches 
of learning and other insights upon their own specialized but restricted 
range of knowledge and experience. By these means, amongst others, it 
is hoped to help provide industry, commerce and agriculture with some 
technically competent, educated, and Christian leadership. But for one 
or two exceptions, there are no marked developments yet, though interest 
is growing. 

This special industrial work is not the only service the Colleges can 
and do render. They engage in a wide range of adult educational activity 
whose character is such as to encourage the growth of wisdom and judg- 
ment as well as to increase knowledge. 

Although the Colleges have been a major concern of the Committee, 
the Education Department and its staff have given most of their energies 
to visiting Associations, advising Secretaries and Committees, producing 
a periodical ‘ Information Service’ on books, films, lecturers, equipment, 
exhibitions, events of interest to members, competitions and the like, and 
dealing with a considerable number of personal enquiries relating to 
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education. Visitors from abroad, including YMCA Secretaries and 
specialists in adult education, have required schemes of observation and 
enquiry into YMCA work in this country, and arrangements have been 
made for their studies, travel and hospitality. 

Educational work with the British Army of the Rhine has been marked 
by outstanding events of good quality and considerable appeal. On a 
smaller scale there has been a continuance of YMCA educational services 
in the Middle East, East and West Africa, Gibraltar, and North Africa. 
There has been close co-operation with other educational agencies mainly 
through the National Institute of Adult Education and its committees, 
and with the Christian Churches and Organizations through the British 
Council of Churches. 

From the summary of the activities of Local Associations it is interest- 
ing to note that Music, and various forms of Discussion Groups, and 
Lectures, ranging from one-year courses to educational visits, head the 
list of eleven enumerated activities—each being practised in 280+ Local 
Associations. There is a fairly healthy balance between the passive and 
the active among the music groups (124 Music Appreciation Classes as 
against 160 Choirs, Bands and Orchestras and Music Classes). The Dis- 
cussion Groups, Debating Societies and Brains Trusts are also about 
equally divided between those tending to draw an attentive audience, 
and those requiring active participants. The Film and Cinema groups, 
however (fifth on the list), show a heavy bias on the uncritical, passive 
side—182 Cinema Shows, but only 2 Cinema Societies and 1 Film 
Production Unit! 

Another interesting feature of the report is the table showing the 
geographical spread of work in co-operation with LEAs and the WEA 
and University Extra-Mural Departments. The Yorkshire Division heads 
the list with 232 activities and with the provision of accommodation for 
20 WEA and University Classes. In Wales—with 213 activities—the 
services of 43 LEA teachers are used. The Kent Division, having only 
12 activities, makes no use of LEA teachers, nor does it work with the 
WEA, but it is in Kent that the YMCA College for Adults at Kingsgate 
functions and the Local Education Authority supports this College by an 
annual grant of £3,500. The student attendance at this College has 
increased over the past year by about 634 per cent and the two other 
existing Colleges show similarly satisfactory development. 

The Chairman concludes the report with these observations : 

‘Elderly supporters of YMCA may well be astonished at the wide 
educational work of the Asociation, which gives a much enlarged idea 
of its activities. The Bishop of Lichfield reminds us in his book, Every- 

Day Religion that in the early days of the YMCA Punch was excluded 
from its reading-rooms because apparently it was not sufficiently serious. 
Amusements and recreations were barred. Archbishop Trench and 
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Dr Dale were rebuked for taking part in the Tercentary Shakespeare 
Celebrations in the church of Stratford-on-Avon. We have travelled far 
from that, but there is a danger of going too far, of being “ choked with 
cares and riches and pleasures of this life” and bringing “ no fruit to 
perfection”. All our educational work should be based on the mind of 
the great Teacher, but we should be more thankful that the living God 
“ giveth us richly all things to enjoy”.’ 


VAUGHAN COLLEGE 


Vaughan College, Leicester, was for so long a unique establishment in 
adult education that one always turns to its annual report with special 
interest. That for 1949/50, recently published, indicates a continuing 
development and vitality that may excite admiration, not untinged by 
envy, from wardens of centres less fortunately placed. How many institu- 
tions can record ‘very little of the comprehensive three-year plan for 
re-equipping the College now remains unfulfilled’? The College is 
now the main focus for the work of the University Department of Adult 
Education, and there must be few towns with two centres of the status 
of Vaughan College and the Belvoir Street Adult Institute, recently 
opened by the Local Education Authority. In addition, the report notes 
that ‘ the Central Women’s Institute which developed from the women’s 
classes in Vaughan College, is flourishing’. 


TRAINING COURSE FOR GUIDE LECTURERS 


The Standing Conference for Local History (an account of whose work 
appears elsewhere in this issue) is organizing a second training course for 
Guide Lecturers from April 2nd to 13th, 1951, at Chancellor’s Hall, 
Birmingham, in conjunction with the University of Birmingham Depart- 
ment of Adult Education. The fee is £9, covering tuition, excursions, 
transport, use of libraries, use of books, accommodation and full board, 
and it is hoped that Local Education Authorities will again be prepared 
to accept applications for bursaries. 

Enrolment forms can be obtained from, and should be returned with a 
deposit of £1 1s. to, the Secretary of the Standing Conference, 26 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1. 
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RURAL MUSIC SCHOOLS ARE NOW OF AGE 


The Rural Music Schools’ Association’s twenty-first birthday party, held 
at the Royal Albert Hall in November 1950, was fully reported in the 
national press. Those who read of the achievements of the Rural Music 
Schools, founded in 1929 in an educational settlement in Hertfordshire 
and since scattered across nine counties, may well have gained the 
impression that the Association would now take a deep breath and rest 
on its laurels. Not so the small group of members who attended the 
Annual General Meeting held a few weeks after the Birthday Party! 
As the Director put it, when giving her report on the year’s work: * The 
Albert Hall Festival was not so much a celebration of work finished, as 
a feeling of being poised for the next job.’ 

Congratulations were received from the highest to the humblest in the 
land. The extracts quoted below from letters read to the meeting speak 
for themselves. They reflect the mood of happy co-operation that charac- 
terizes the work of the Rural Music School movement, and the insistence 
on and recognition of standards—that word so frequently used, discussed, 
decried or revered by adult educationists. 


From Major Thomas Harvey, Private Secretary to Her Majesty The 
Queen (letter addressed to Lady Maud): 


‘I am writing by command of her Majesty The Queen to say how 
greatly she enjoyed the very fine Birthday Concert of the Rural 
Music Schools Association. The Queen thought that the performance, 
of such excellence and vitality, was a wonderful tribute to the work 
of the Association, and to its progress during the past twenty-one 
years. Will you please convey Her Majesty’s congratulations to all 
those who took part, and to those who worked so hard in organizing 
so efficiently the details which made this great occasion such a 
success.” 


From Mr Miles Davies, Ministry of Education (letter addressed to 
Miss Ibberson’ : 


“It won’t do to let the twenty-first Anniversary go by without a 
word of homage from your friends at the Ministry. Apart from 
anything else, it’s good for our files now and then to record history 
as it is made. Poor things, they devote so much of their fat insides 
to trivial matters: and they are so pleased when somebody slips in 
a page of living history such as that of Mary Ibberson and the Rural 
Music Schools. . . .’ 
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‘A Piper in the streets to-day 

Set up, and tuned, and started to play, 

And away, away, away on the tide 

Of his music we started ; on every side 

Doors and windows were opened wide, 

And men left down their work and came, 
And women with petticoats coloured like flame, 
And little bare feet that were blue with cold 
Went dancing back to the age of gold 

And all the world went gay, went gay.’ 


‘There we all were in the Albert Hall, rejoicing, not only in the 
success of the party, but also in the triumphant faith of Mary 
Ibberson. So far as we here are concerned, we shall always feel pretty 
pleased with ourselves that our mite has helped you on your way ; 
though it’s a small enough token of such immense admiration. 

‘Many Happy Returns of the Day from us all.’ 


From Mr Ronald Harding, Director, Sussex Rural Music School (letter 
addressed to Miss Ibberson): 

‘ All the performers and everyone concerned here have expressed 
admiration for the perfect organization, and felt that the efforts 
made were well worthwhile, culminating in lovely musical per- 
formances of the works. 

‘It may intrest you to know that one boy named Brian Roberts 
from East Grinstead, rode his bicycle at 3 o’clock in the morning to 
his job at a bakery, so that he would be able to attend the rehearsal 
and concert.’ 


There are now g Rural Music Schools, 200 teachers, 700 classes and 
7,000 students of stringed instruments, recorders, singing and every kind 
of music-making. It would be interesting to know also how many 
ex-pupils of the Schools now enjoy themselves singing and playing with 
others. Real affection for music and people, young and old—that is a 
pre-requisite of successful teaching in country districts, where all too 
often skill in mending a squeaky piano pedal is more valuable than an 
LRAM. Those 200 itinerant teachers, all professional musicians, must 
have helped thousands, not only to an appreciation of music, but—and 
this is more important—to a means of entertaining themselves by their 
own efforts. It is surely right to regard that form of entertainment as 
highly educational, and to retain the name ‘ School’ for the places where 
so much noisy (only sometimes melodious and finally harmonious) play- 
ing together takes place. 

Mary Ibberson replied almost blandly, when someone commented on 
the evident enjoyment of all who took part and worked hard at the 
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Birthday Party: ‘There would be no point in amateurs doing anything 
about music unless they enjoyed it.’ Précisely! There is far too much 
emphasis on this passive, and to the real musician always somewhat 
mysterious subject called ‘Musical Appreciation’ in our adult classes, 
and so long as this approach is perpetuated, we shall be forever coming 
across people who say deprecatingly: ‘ Well, of course, I’m not musical 
—I wouldn’t know whether a piece of music or a concert performance 
was good.’ 

If the Rural Music Schools had nothing else to their credit, they could 
at least boast of having uncovered a vast amount of both listening and 
playing talent among the musically-underprivileged. 

Long may they continue their good work! 


OCCUPATIONS OF STUDENTS 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY JOINT COMMITTEE CLASSES 
1949/50 


Those who read my pamphlet, Who Were the Students ?, or the summary 
which was published in apuLt EpucaTion, March 1950, will remember 
that in it I classified the students concerned into six occupational groups : 


Class 1. Highest professional work. 

Class 2. Lower professional work. 

Class 3. Clerical and highly skilled. 

Class 4. Skilled labour and minor commercial posts. 

Class 5. Semi-skilled labour and poorest commercial posts. 
Class 6. Unskilled labour and coarse manual work. 


My figures were based on a sample of classes containing in 1947-8 just 
under and in 1948-9 just over 20 per cent of the total number of students 
in all Joint Committee Classes. During the summer of 1950 I took advan- 
tage of the availability of most of the class registers for 1949-50 to classify 
the majority of students enrolled for the session. All the registers were 
collected together only while I was away from Manchester but I was able 
to examine 140 out of a total of 146 (six special classes arranged in con- 
junction with an Anglo-Scandinavian Course were not taken into account). 
The number of students concerned in the 142 classes was 2,334 as com- 
pared with a total for all classes of 2,570 (this included those who had 
attended the Anglo-Scandinavian Classes). 

In dealing with these registers I had not the same amount of informa- 
tions as in 1947-8 and 1948-9. Some people inevitably were put into the 
wrong category because of insufficient information, e.g. I was unable to 
distinguish between Grammar School and other teachers, therefore all 
teachers were put in Class 2. I had no information about the occupational 
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history of housewives and retired people, therefore I classified only those 
people at present in ‘ gainful occupations ’. 

Of the 2,334 students, 411 were housewives, 44 were retired, 17 were 
full-time students at an educational institution and for 82 no particulars 
were given. The results of the classification of the others can best be 
given in a table which makes possible comparison with the 1947-8 and 
1948-9 results. 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN OccuPaATIONAL GRouPs 


Sample investigations Class registers 
1947-8 1948-9 1949-50 
Class 1 53 57 
Class 2 30°0 28-9 
Class 3 30°5 40°6 36°5 
Class 4 18-4 
Class 5 14°9 10°8 8-4 
Class 6 1-7 2-7 2°5 
Classes 1, 2 and 3 65°8 70°1 70°2 
Classes 4, 5 and 6 338 29°6 29°3 


This result, using the most readily available test, appears to indicate 
that the 1947-8 and 1948-9 samples conveyed a reasonably accurate 
picture of the position as far as occupation distribution is concerned in 
Manchester University Joint Committee Classes. W. E. STYLER 


UN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMME 


UNESCO has an important part to play in the development of the UN 
Technical Assistance Programme, but it cannot make an effective con- 
tribution unless it can recruit appropriate staff. Specialists with high 
qualifications of the type needed are most likely to be found in the limited 
number of countries with advanced educational and technical resources, 
and in this country particularly, the demand for such people both at home 
and overseas is already heavy. Nevertheless, we have an urgent duty to 
contribute to this most hopeful part of UNESCO’s work. 

UNESCO'S share of the 20 million dollar Programme is nearly 2%4 
million dollars, and most of this will be used to send advisory missions 
and experts to under-developed countries to organize their education 
systems, to found university faculties, research institutes and adult educa- 
tion centres, and to establish schools of technical and vocational training. 
Posts already available range from one to three years’ duration and carry 
tax-free salaries of 7,000 to 8,000 dollars a year with lodging provided by 
the host country. Highly qualified persons are required, with university 
degrees and several years of practical experience in their particular fields. 

Persons wishing to know more about these posts should send brief 
particulars of their qualifications and experience to the National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, Ministry of Education, 11 Bryanston Square, 
London, W.1. 
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OUTSIDE THE WALLS, by Thomas Kelly. (Manchester University 
Press, 124 pp., 8s. 6d.) 


The author, who by his researches seems likely to establish himself as 
one of the chief historians of adult education in this country, has put us 
all in his debt by writing this book. It is the first instalment of the result 
of his researches and gives an account of extra-mural work in connec- 
tion with the former Victoria University and the present University of 
Manchester during some sixty years. His sources of information include 
the archives of the Manchester University Extra-Mural Department, the 
University Extension Journal and personal statements and replies to 
questions by survivors from the early days, as well as the standard books 
and reports on adult education. These sources have been skilfully used 
to build a narrative of the utmost interest, particularly of developments 
in the period of which we, who are now engaged in extra-mural work, 
have little or no first-hand acquaintance. It is to be hoped that this book 
will stimulate others into telling the very varied story of extra-mural 
work in other parts of England and Wales, until we have a complete 
picture of the work and its development in this country. 

The book opens with a clear account of the historical background to 
the rise of extra-mural work in the country at large and particularly in 
the Manchester region. Then follows the commencement of extra-mural 
work in Manchester with a lively sketch of its founder, Professor Milne 
Marshall, brilliant biologist, popular lecturer, shrewd administrator and 
all-round athlete, who died ultimately in a climbing accident on Scafell. 
In those days the Victoria University’s sway extended throughout Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire and Yorkshire, and so in the story there is some friendly 
‘poaching’ on what are now the preserves of the Universities of Liver- 
pool, Leeds and Sheffield. Surprisingly enough, when the first tentative 
boundary between the extra-mural areas of the Universities of Manchester 
and Liverpool was discussed, Professor Ramsay Muir was in favour of 
there being no declared boundary but open competition between the two 
Universities. It may perhaps be added that when the boundary was drawn 
and made to coincide with the main-line railway, the fate of the towns 
on the railway, Crewe, Warrington, Wigan and Preston, was decided by 
a virtual plebiscite, whereby Wigan voted for adherence to Manchester 
University and the others to Liverpool University. The final and precise 
drawing of this boundary was the work of a ‘boundary commission’, 
complete with large-scale map, in which work the author of the book 
played a leading part. 
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While the extra-mural protagonists on the University side, Professor 
T. F. Tout, Philip Hartog (exchanging sharp notes with J. A. R. Marriott 
of the Oxford Delegacy on the subject of Oxford courses in the Manchester 
area), W. G. S. Adams, F. M. Powicke and F. J. Marquis (now Lord 
Woolton), loom up in the story as large as life, the early Extension 
students, those earnest cotton operatives, clerks, teachers and shop- 
keepers, appear for lack of documentation as thin wraith-like figures in 
the statistics only, their desires, ardours and frustrations hidden from us. 
Happily in some confessions from an ex-iron moulder student and in two 
stanzas of a song of emancipation written by a Rochdale student quoted 
on pages 65-6, something of the spirit of the students and the period of 
intellectual and social ferment before 1914 is vividly recaptured. On the 
other hand, little is said beyond the bare facts of that remarkable band of 
stalwarts who made up the first and historic tutorial class at Rochdale, 
with Professor R. H. Tawney as tutor. A whole cycle of legends has 
gathered about this band, which tells us much about the students, the 
period and the tutor: How through the class meeting on a Saturday 
afternoon, a student who was a promising footballer sacrificed his chance 
of a ‘cap’ for England. How the students, after the formal meeting was 
over, used to adjourn in a body in those spacious pre-rationing days to 
have tea in the homes of the different students in turn, and then settled 
down to the real discussion which often went on till midnight. How one 
student under 18 was admitted to the class because ‘ the young lad seems 
so keen ’ and is now editor of one of the most highly-regarded newspapers 
in the country, how another student became later the Warden of Holy- 
brook House, Reading, a training centre for adult tutors, and wrote The 
Story of the Workers’ Educational Association, and how the very least 
of the students of the band became a County Alderman. 

The transformation of extra-mural work due to the rise of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, the establishment of the Joint Committee (it is 
interesting to learn that J. R. Clynes was the first Vice-Chairman of the 
Manchester University Joint Committee) and the development of three- 
year tutorial classes are duly recorded. Here stress might have been laid 
on the success of the WEA in achieving genuine student democracy and 
also in building a bridge between the University and the Trade Unions 
in the district, particularly in the cotton trade. Details about educational 
work in and with the local Trade Unions as organized groups would 
have been welcome. Furthermore, if space could have been found, some 
account of the social and industrial soil, in addition to the educational 
soil, out of which the extra-mural work grew throughout the period 
would have been helpful. 

The book, towards the end, gives in considerable detail recent changes 
and developments which tend to be of local rather than of general 
interest. Recent history is always hard to write for obvious reasons. 
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Between the wars the extra-mural work in Manchester was administered 
by two interesting personalities, Eli Bibby, the WEA District Secretary 
(looking very youthful and svelte in his photograph) and H. Pilkington 
Turner, the Director of the Department (whose photograph scarcely 
does justice to his look of saintly benignity and seraphic calm). Turner 
believed not only in human equality, as the author says, but also in 
human goodness. Administrators in adult education, whether belonging 
to the University, the WEA or the Local Education Authority, were 
united in the same cause like brothers, and any difference that arose was 
due to misunderstanding to be removed by patient discussion and not to 
any clash of principles. Turner believed this and acted on it, and the 
result was that the greatest possible harmony prevailed in Manchester 
among all the parties concerned with adult education. 

Several points of detail remain to be dealt with. Professor Ramsay 
Muir (p. 33) was not everyone’s choice as the best lecturer of the day 
in the Liverpool area at any rate. A venerable connoisseur, to my know- 
ledge, rated Professor Wvoodward above him. No surprise need be 
expressed about F. E. Smith (later Lord Birkenhead) taking part in 
extra-mural work (p. 34). He took part for the same good reason that 
many others did and do take part, to supplement his income, and he 
rendered good service in so doing. The question of ‘University Standards’ 
seems to worry the author (pp. 58-67). Surely a complete answer to the 
question is to be found in that locus classicus of adult education, the 
report of J. W. Headlam and L. T. Hobhouse, which he himself quotes. 
Comparatively recent developments such as the Lamb Guildhouse and 
its successors show that the lively pioneering spirit of sixty years ago is 
still to be found to-day, so that Manchester still bears an honourable 
name in the field of extra-mural education. Finally, the point of the 
author’s dedication will be appreciated by all of us who are actively 
engaged in extra-mural work. A. MCPHEE 


How To stupy, by W. E. Styler. Study Outline 20. (Workers’ 
Educational Association and Workers’ Trade Union Com- 
mittee, 31 pp., 1s. 6d.) 

Both tutors and students will welcome the WEA’s latest Study Outline 

and the worried student, chewing his pen over that bogey, ‘ Written Work’ 

or grappling too soon with some learned text-book, will find a com- 
panionable guide and handbook in Mr Styler’s seven short chapters on 

‘The Beginning’, ‘ Listening’, ‘ Discussing’, ‘ Reading’, ‘ Thinking’, 

* Writing’ and ‘ Final Considerations’. Few readers of this journal need 

any introduction to Mr Styler, now Academic Adviser to the Tutorial 

Classes at Manchester University and a tutor who has obviously spent a 

good many years teaching ‘ How to Study’ as a collateral subject to 

that for which his students had registered. 
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A reviewer must not take to heart Mr Styler’s advice on how to 
increase one’s reading speed, and having read the whole of his booklet 
attentively from page 1 to page 31, I have only one critical question -o 
ask the tutor. Does he not, merely by his tone of voice, encourage his 
students to make rather heavy weather of this business of studying? 
Would it not have been well to point out that all sorts of everyday 
experiences and observations can and should become part of the process 
of studying, that in fact there need be no borderline between living with 
an open mind and eye and studying in the academic sense of the word? 
The chapter on ‘ Reading’ makes no mention of newspapers which may 
often become valuable study material. The ‘Discussing’ chapter does 
illustrate how a student contributed from her own knowledge to class 
discussion, but that knowledge happened to have been gained from 
books rather than personal experience, and the emphasis on the value of 
this contribution is much stronger than that on another example mention- 
ing the direct personal experience of three workers in nationalized 
industries. 

Again, when Mr Styler discusses the study of music, his advice is ‘ The 
important thing to do is to get direct experience of the works about which 
you are to learn by listening to them ; insofar as you read about them 
it is probable that the study of their scores—if you can read music—is 
the most helpful thing you can do.’ What about making music? Singing 
and playing simple instruments like the recorder? Listening to music 
is a passive occupation, reading scores purely academic, but making 
music as a part of study makes studying come alive! 

Not all of this Study Outline is couched in the ponderous terms of the 
academic mentor: sentences like ‘. . . when we have learnt something 
we always need a period of relative quiescence in which we assimilate 
what we have learnt’ are closely followed by the friendly tutor’s trans- 
lation: * Learning is rather like eating ; after you have taken in as much 
as is reasonable, you need time to digest it.’ Perhaps the high road of 
Study to Knowledge and Learning could have been made to appear even 
less steep had the tutor stuck to his own translations throughout the 
course, but that may be a critic’s quibble and the booklet is to be recom- 
mended even to those who think they already know ‘ How to Study’. 

L.S.H. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN, by S. F. Curtis, M.A., 
Ph,D. (University Tutorial Press Ltd., 2nd edition, 637 pp., 
18s. 6d.) 

The fact that this substantial book has reached a second edition in two 


years indicates the extent to which it meets a demand. The reviewer, 
looking at such a work from a specialist angle, tends to forget that it is 
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intended for a general readership who will be glad enough to see the 
wood through the trees without finnicking over a comma here and a 
stop there. So far as the chapter on ‘ Adult Education’ is concerned, a 
great deal is packed into a few pages. There is not much new material 
although there is an interesting note on early days in the Skipton 
neighbourhood. Perhaps there is less attempt at critical evaluation than 
might be desired, but a good selection of the facts are there, and teachers 
in training who use this book as a main text need not emerge entirely 
ignorant of the educational world still open to those who have outgrown 
their care. 

It would be quite unfair to let a limited enthusiasm for one chapter 
detract from general appreciation of the book as a whole. The reviewer, 
remembering his struggle twenty years ago to find any worth while 
summary of post-1902 education, can only eye the present generation of 
students with envy. E.M.H. 


NATIONALIZED INDusTRY : (1) Accountability to Parliament ; (2) 
The Powers of the Minister. (Acton Society Trust, Clay- 
gate, Surrey, 2s. each.) 


Political controversy has been the keynote of most discussion of national- 
ized industries since the war. But it is high time that a more considered 
approach was brought to bear on this very crucial experiment in public 
ownership. The production, by the Acton Society, of a series of twelve 
pamphlets covering various aspects of nationalized industry is therefore 
both timely and welcome ; for it aims to apply the techniques of objective 
research to the problems which are now facing our public industry, and 
to present the results in convenient and intelligible form.* This series 
should prove especially useful to the adult education movement, dealing, 
as it does, with subjects which figure prominently in the curricula of 
adult education. 

The first two pamphlets augur well for the rest of the series, which 
is to include studies in industrial relations, the composition of the 
nationalized Boards and problems of decentralization. Accountability to 
Parliament is a clear and careful summary of the issues which arise in a 
particularly complex sphere of constitutional development—that undefin- 
able hinterland of Government-industry relationships, lying somewhere 
between politics and economics. It is evident that the relations between 
Parliament and the nationalized industries have not reached their final 
form. The pamphlet describes the opposing forces involved: the need, on 
the one hand, for democratic control by Parliament as the representative 


* The Acton Society is a non-profit-making, non-political Trust whose 
object is to promote political, social and economic research. 
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of both the owners and consumers of the industries ; and, on the other 
hand, the need to avoid over-centralization through too close supervision 
at the top, to encourage the fullest local initiative in the industries and 
to attract men of ability into their service—who will not be forthcoming 
if they are to be subject to continuous detailed criticism in the House of 
Commons. The pamphlet elucidates these problems in an analysis of the 
developments of the past four years. It decides that, to date, Parliament 
has shown an undue preoccupation with questions of detail (in spite of 
the determination of the Government to exclude such matters) and ‘a 
reluctance to tackle the real issues ’—as, for example, capital programmes, 
personnel policies or ‘ the balance of nationalized industry in the economy 
as a whole ’. It offers tentative suggestions as to alternative or improved 
methods of control and concludes by querying the assumption that the 
national public corporation is the best system of public ownership. 

It is unfortunate that more space could not be given to the analysis. 
Appendix ‘ A’, for example, gives an interesting table of the numbers of 
parliamentary questions asked on each industry, which would, however, 
have been more helpful had the figures been broken down further to show 
how various problems have been handled in individual cases. This is a 
field where the position is still fluid and where traditions are slowly 
being formed—in the approved British fashion, from precedent to 
precedent. Hence the importance of providing data which enables prac- 
tices to be compared and trends to be distinguished. 

Limitations of space no doubt contributed to this deficiency, which is 
even more noticeable in the second pamphlet, on the powers of the 
Minister. This is a stimulating and readable discussion of the issues 
arising from the Ministers’ use of their statutory powers over nationalized 
industry, but it is not a great deal more than a discussion. It is true, 
however, that this is a subject where the facts are not so readily available, 
since, as the pamphlet points out: ‘Ministers have acted almost wholly 
in an informal way ; no formal machinery of liaison has been established : 
there have been certain ad hoc committees on which the Minister or his 
officers have sat with members of the corporations, but the more usual 
relationship has been one of unminuted discussions, telephone conversa- 
tions, and unofficial contacts.’ In fact, the relationship between Ministers 
and the public boards has developed on the ‘old boy’ basis and created 
a situation which makes it difficult to ensure the accountability of either 
the boards or of the Ministers themselves. If a criticism may be made of 
the argument of the pamphlet, it is that, preoccupied with the powers of 
individual Ministers over nationalized industries, it tends to neglect the 
fact that these powers are likely to be much less considerable in total effect 
than those which are held by other Government departments, and in 
particular the Treasury, over all industry, public or private. Thus the 
fundamental constitutional problem is not seriously affected by the 
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Minister of Transport’s power to alter the rate of capital investment in 
the transport industry. Government control of all capital investment was 
well established before the Transport Act appeared. In short, ministerial 
control of nationalized industry is but part of the wider question of the 
extent of Government participation in economic affairs. 

This is a fit subject for more general debate. Taken together these two 
studies make a valuable contribution to a topic on which we all ought 
to do some new thinking. The control of nationalized industries is every- 
body’s business and from time to time it behoves us to take stock of all 
their activities. This series will have done a good job if it continues to 
provide a basis on which informed discussion can take place, for, hitherto, 
there has been a conspicuous lack of serious and objective publications 
on nationalized industry. A.N.O. 
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